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EASTER SUNDAY. 
BY THE REV. W. D. STRAPPINI, S.J., OXFORD, ENGLAND. 


“ But your sorrow shall be turned into joy.” 


SYNOPSIS.—I. All desire to escape pain and sorrow. The strong as well 
as the weak. St. Paul. Our Lord. But we must see Christ’s life and 
our own whole to understand sorrow aright. 

II. Christ did not abolish suffering. He faced it Himself in all its 
forms. The world occupies itself with fanciful schemes to abolish pain. 
Thus it attracts and deludes His disciples. 

III. Christ, 1, made sorrow bearable; 2, promised an adequate 
recompense for it. Man does not shrink from pain and labor for a 
worthy end. Jacob working for Rachel. 

IV. Value of suffering as a training of character. 

V. What the joy of Easter means. Contrast the ephemeral nature 
of earthly joys. Courage in the thought that our “sorrow shall be 
changed into joy.” 


I. Who is there who would not willingly escape sorrow? Who 
does not dread the disappointments of life? Who does not try to 
avoid bodily harm and mental anguish? All our natural instincts 
lead us to desire that our pathway in life may be smooth, that it 
may run through pleasant places, and that it may be shared by pleas- 
ant companions. 

Is it only the timid and the weakly who have this dread of the 
sorrows of life? or are its burdens at times so heavy that the resolute 
and the strong quail before them? Yes, brethren, it is even so. Who 
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was ever more resolute than St. Paul? Yet he felt the anguish of 
trial so much that he prayed with all the earnestness of his strong 
nature that his trials might pass from him. Who could be stronger 
than our Lord? Yet He, too, when face to face with those sufferings 
from which human nature shrinks, showed the reality of His human 
nature by praying for deliverance. “ My Father, if be possible, let 
this chalice pass from me” (Matt. xxvi. 39). 

When the pages of Holy Writ furnish us with such examples of 
shrinking from human suffering and human sorrows, what wonder 
if we also at times feel something of that shrinking from sorrow and 
that dread of impending evils which brought anguish to the heart 
of the Most Holy? But we should fail to understand aright that 
picture of human suffering given us in those holy pages if we fixed 
our gaze only on one portion of that picture. We must study its 
lights as well as its shadows, its luminous foreground as well as its 
gloomy depths. 

II. There is nothing more striking in our Lord’s teaching than 
his frank and straightforward manner of dealing with human suf- 
fering. He faced human sorrows himself. The sorrows which come 
from poverty, the sorrows which come from false friends, the sorrows 
which come from the spiteful use of authority by those in power, 
the sorrows which come from being misunderstood by our nearest 
and dearest—He would taste of each and every one of these many 
forms of sorrow. We, with our little minds and our narrow ideas, 
we ask, could He not have abolished sorrow? Could He not have 
made our lives one long midsummer’s dream of peaceful ease? 
Yes, indeed, being almighty, He could have done this; and if He 
has not done this, it is because He is not only almighty, but all wise 
also, and nowhere does He show to better advantage His wisdom 
in dealing with human nature as it is than in His treatment of 
human sorrows. 

III. That great enemy of His, the world, the world which is 
His rival in so many things and His abiding antagonist, that world 
for which He would not pray: the world is forever formulating 
schemes for abolishing sorrows, schemes which please the eye and 
captivate the fancy; little airy bubbles blown by children, pretty 
indeed, but unsubstantial, for they break into nothingness at the first 
contact with any reality in life. The world would fain be a glad- 
some world, free from pain of all kind, a world where life should 
be one round of merriment, a world emancipated from all the sterner 
experiences of life. This is the world which seems to rejoice, and 
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by its apparently lighthearted gaiety, allures His subjects away from 
their allegiance to Him. This is the world of which He speaks in 
this day’s Gospel when He says, “ The world indeed shall rejoice, and 
you shall have sorrow, because you can not join in all its forms of 
revelry, which seem so enjoyable when seen afar off, and prove to be 
but Dead Sea fruit when grasped by eager hands.” 

If He would not abolish human sufferings, has He done nothing 
to soften them? Has He left His followers as a legacy nothing but 
their natural shrinking from pain and that thirst for happiness which 
makes them look with longing eyes on the allurements of the world? 

IV. He has done better than abolish human sorrows. He has 
made them bearable, and added the promise that our present sorrows 
shall one day be our joy. For if we study our human nature, we 
shall find that we are not so unwilling to undergo trials and make 
energetic efforts, if only we have an object to obtain. The more de- 
sirable the object, the more we like the object, the more worthy it 
seems to us, the more willing we are to undergo labor to obtain it. 
Once we have a strong grasp of the value of the object for which 
we toil and suffer, our very toil becomes light and pleasant. Jacob 
serving fourteen years for Rachel is but a type of what human nature 
does with ease when it is toiling and suffering for an adequate re- 
ward. 

I say again, brethren, that our Lord showed divine wisdom in not 
abolishing sorrow, in making sorrow of some sort part of the ex- 
perience of every man. For it is human sorrow which strengthens 
our character, hardens our resolution, elevates our purpose in life, 
and broadens our sympathies. The man who has not had his char- 
acter strengthened, his resolution hardened, his purpose in life 
elevated, his sympathies broadened, is but the outward semblance of 
a man; he is a mere human butterfly fluttering aimlessly about from 
flower to flower as long as the sunshine lasts, and swept helplessly 
away by the first rain cloud that bursts over him. It would have 
been a poor service to humanity to have abolished that which more 
than anything else serves to perfect human nature. 

The words which have been read to you in to-day’s Gospel may 
not, at first, have seemed appropriate to the season of Easter, the 
season of more than earthly joy, which the Church is now celebrat- 
ing. Our Lord tells us in so many words that while we see the 
thoughtless world about us rejoicing, we ourselves shall have sor- 
row. Yes; but we must not be carried away by appearances. We 
must learn to think and reflect. Then we shall understand the force 
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of our Lord’s words, words of warning and of promise. For He 
warns us that all earthly joy, howsoever attractive it may seem, yet 
so long as it is mere earthly joy, is but a transient experience, and 
must end in sorrow: like a bright meteor shooting across the dark 
firmament, making the night luminous for a moment as it darts along, 
and then leaving the darkness still more dark for its brilliant passage 
—so do the joys of life for a brief moment light up the lives of men, 
and then fade away forever. This is not the kind of joy promised 
by our Lord. No—all God’s gifts are permanent and lasting. “ Have 
patience for a while,” He says to us, “even as I had patience; bear 
with the sorrows of life as I bore with them; and that your sorrows 
may be bearable, remember that I, your God, who can not deceive, 
have promised you that in the end your sorrows shall be changed 
into joys, joys which no man shall take from you.” 

Your sorrows shall be changed into joys. Is not this a good 
promise for Easter? Armed with this promise, let us go forth to 
meet the daily vicissitudes of life with a courageous heart, with a 
living hope within us which no outward event shall crush. Clouds 
may gather over us, and the storm may break, but we have been 
forewarned, forearmed with a divine promise, a promise that the 
anguish of the moment shall pass away, and out of the very thorns 
of our passing sorrows there shall one day be woven a crown of 
everlasting joy! 





LOW SUNDAY. 


TEMPUS FUGIT. 


BY THE VERY REV. P. A. SHEEHAN, D.D., DONERAILE, IRELAND. 


SYNOPSIS.—The transitory nature of all things earthly. Impressions of 
one who looks back one hundred years from now. The awful realities— 
our souls—and God. The responsibility of the individual. Man alone in 
the world. We vanish soon—others take our place. Time always fleeting. 
Time given us to use for the salvation of our soul. The value of meditation 
on the thought of the time—it saved sinners—made saints. Men taken 
up with the things of the world forget the passage of time. Our duty 
at present. We are to think, then choose. 


Let me suppose, dear brethren, that some member of this con- 
gregation to-night would write a short note and hide it in his prayer- 
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book, chapel, date, preacher, subject, and let me suppose that one 
hundred years hence some remote descendant finds that stray note 
and sits down to meditate upon it, what ideas would it bring to 
his mind? It is difficult now to say, but one thing would be clearly 
certain, that he would have no knowledge whatsoever of any in- 
dividual here present, and that the whole scene would be repre- 
sented to his mind as an indistinct grouping of shadows, figures, 
dressed in a strange, antique fashion, and watching earnestly a 
figure in a surplice making dumb show from a pulpit. It is also 
absolutely certain that he would smile at the thought of our an- 
tiquity, and ask himself, “ Where is the preacher and congrega- 
tion now?” And if the thought struck him, “ These poor souls 
had pleasures and pains, joys and sufferings, and they were elated 
beyond all measures by their little joys and brought to the verge 
of despair by their petty troubles,” he would probably heave a sigh 
over the waywardness of humanity and reflect with gratified pity 
that their sorrows were buried forever with them in the grave. It 
is thus, beloved, we think of those who are gone before us; it is 
thus our descendants will think of us, and as their estimate of us 
will at least have the merit of being unprejudiced, it is all worth 
our while to meditate just for a moment on the shortness of time 
and the transitory nature of earthly things and to ask ourselves two 
questions. It is really a fact that all things around us are but 
shadows and shows, that there is but one thing real in the world 
for each man, and that is his own personality, and that we have 
interests that reach farther and deeper than any earthly interests— 
interests that are infinite aid important, and eternal in duration. 
If we could bring our thoughts to a standstill for a moment, and 
not suffer ourselves to be carried along in that increasing eddy and 
whirl of new ideas and new sensations, which is now our daily 
experience, it would be easy enough to understand the fleeting 
nature of all earthly things, and the awful realities of the existence 
of our own souls and of God. Life is made up of little things, but life 
itself is a great, an awful, thing. All things outside us have but a 
relative existence for us. They may act upon us, influence us, 
change the whole current of our lives and thoughts, create in us 
feelings of pleasure or of pain, steep us in joy or bitterness of spirit, 
exalt us high as heaven, or degrade us to the level of the lost, but 
they do not, can not, change our identity; our souls are not ex- 
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changed; they do not pass into us, nor we into them, and sooner 
or later their action upon us will cease forever. 

We have but a single soul, an individual soul destined by God 
to suffer its own pains and enjoy its own pleasures, to be tried by its 
own temptations, to win its own victories, or suffer its own defeats, 
and finally to enter on its eternity alone, to bear alone the divine 
scrutiny, and, if condemned, to face alone a black and terrible 
eternity, companionless, uncomforted, unsolaced, its very worst 
punishment would be to have a friend to share its horrible fate. 
However close may be the ties of relationship, however united two 
souls may be in the bonds of love and friendship, sharing mutual 
secrets, dividing with scrupulous exactness their pleasures and their 
pains; however necessary to each other they may seem to be, there 
is still a vast, an infinite gulf between them; they do not share 
their responsibilities between them. In the eyes of God they are 
distinct from one another, as if living at opposite poles, and if at 
their judgment, God should look upon them with different eyes, 
it will be true of them as of the rich man and the beggar in the 
Gospel, ‘‘ Between him and thee there is fixed a great chaos; so 
that they who would pass from hence to you can not, nor from 
thence come hither.” You see, therefore, dear brethren, that in 
truth we are alone in this world; and if we could shut our ears to 
the din of the human voice, and our eyes to the vain, fleeting shadows 
that are forever passing and changing before us, it would not be 
difficult for us to understand our true position in this world, a 
solitary traveler, crossing the little bridge of time that joins the 
two eternities, in the midst of a silence as unbroken as that of a 
desert, for it is vain to expect an answer to the questionings of the 
heart ; and to these questionings such answers as we do receive from 
human voices are idle and futile and unsatisfactory. We come 
into life alone, we vanish into eternity alone; we do not leave our 
souls after us to share as before in human joys and sufferings. We 
enter on a new life. In that new existence every faculty shall have 
employment. As in the life of the body, our recollections of this 
life will be as indistinct as our ideas of the great eternity of the 
past out of which we have come, and if we shall think at all of 
this world, it will be with a smile at the folly and weakness that 
could make us interested in a place which was as an abode for a 
single night, and in things that were as transitory as time. 

In a short time, a very short time, another preacher will fill this 
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place. Time will bring on another soul with a similar vocation, 
and it will have swept me away into my place in eternity. The 
outer part of me will have utterly vanished, and yet I shall live, 
as really as I live now, with this small difference, that I shall have 
utterly forgotten this present position which I hold and I shall be 
looking on the face of God, and reposing in absolute security in 
His love, or I shall be suffering the unspeakable things of those who 
are rejected by Him. You, too, beloved, are changing. It is not 
hard to annihilate these intervals of weeks that elapse from one 
Sunday evening to another. They succeed one another so rapidly 
that it is easy to imagine them in immediate succession, and how 
silently and swiftly the faces here are changing. Every Sunday 
brings with it some transformation, silently effected; old faces have 
disappeared, new faces are before us; where the figure of the old 
man may appear to-night silent and attentive, carefully adding wis- 
dom to wisdom, carefully hoarding every scrap of knowledge, that 
will help him in the great transition, the next evening the figure 
of a boy will appear, restless, nervous, and inattentive, free from 
the burdens of experience, confident of perfect future bliss, and im- 
patient of warnings that destroy his perfect faith that time will 
bring with it unbounded happiness. So men come and go, new faces 
brightening out of darkness and obscurity, only faces familiar 
vanishing into the same darkness. Surely it is no wonder that they 
who observe those things, while preserving their interest in every 
soul, redeemed by Christ and destined possibly to be a future com- 
panion in eternity, should have the conviction forced on them, that 
it is madness to tie one’s thoughts to figures that move in a shift- 
ing picture, to the neglect of that God who in time and eternity is 
alone immutable. This was the great truth revealed to holy Job, 
when he was alone with God in the depth of his affliction, ““ My 
days have passed more swiftly than the web is cut by the weaver, 
and are consumed without any hope. Man, born of woman, living 
for a short time, is filled with many miseries. Who cometh forth 
like a flower and is destroyed, and fleeth like a shadow, and never 
‘ continueth in the same state.” 

Yes, dear brethren, experience teaches us a great lesson, that time 
is fleeting. We have but one life and one soul. We must save that 
soul, if we would save it at all, in this too brief period of existence 
allotted us by an All-knowing and All-merciful God. How are we 
to profit by the lesson that our meditation gives us this morning? 
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How are we to turn to advantage the tell-tale evidence of exper. 
ence? A great work to be done; a soul to save; an eternity to gain, 
and only time, fleeting time, in which to do it. What an appalling 
thought! It was a thought of this kind that made saints of many 
who to-day are honored on God’s altar; it was this thought that 
turned aside many from a lawful, honorable, prosperous career jp 
the ways of the world and led them into the lonely, narrow, thorny 
road of the cross which ran its curved and crooked way up the hill. 
side of life to end by losing itself in the place called Calvary. This 
was the thought that saved many, many a soul from sinking beneath 
the surging waves of sin. This it was that gave the Church an 
Ignatius, a Francis Xavier, and sent them forth to preach to a be. 
nighted, sin-laden world the saving truth, “ What doth it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his soul?” 

Time is as fleeting now, dear brethren, as in days gone by. The 
recognition of this thought should give us pause. We look around 
the world and see men standing idly in the market place, fondly 
believing that no man has hired them. For them, time is fleeting and 
they know it not. We have met souls at the eleventh hour of life 
outside the vineyard bargaining with the very enemy of their sal- 
vation, all forgetful that the few precious moments that remained 
to them were running away into a fateful eternity. We have seen 
men taken up with the things of the world—wealth, pleasures, 
honors—the things that take the frail human heart away from God, 
its last end; the thorns that the Son of God spoke of, that sting, 
bruise, lacerate, that bring on decay and death—with no thought of 
the oncoming night which was to bring with it the dread sum- 
mons of the angel of death. Brethren, for us now time is fleeting 
as it was then for them. It is our time now to think, to meditate on the 
truth, What doth it profit a man if he gain all things and lose his 
soul? What will it profit us to enjoy for so short a space the never 
satisfying pleasures of the world and then to lose forever—forever— 
the only real, lasting, true pleasure—the possession of God for all 
eternity? Weigh it well, brethren, and decide. Choose for your- 
selves, but remember that after time comes eternity. 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
BY THE VERY REV. ALEX. MAC DONALD, D.D., ST. ANDREWS, N. S. 


“For ye were as sheep going astray, but are now converted to the Bishop 
and Shepherd of your souls.”—Epistle of the Day. 

“What man of you that hath an hundred sheep, and if he shall lose one 
of them, doth he not leave the ninety-nine in the desert, and go after that 
which was lost until he find it? ’—Luke xv. 4. 


SYNOPSIS.—Parable of the shepherd and his sheep. Our Lord made 
frequent use of the parable to inculcate His doctrine. The parable well 
suited for this purpose. It is a typical instance of what happens every 
day, and sets the truth before us in picturesque and graphic fashion. 
Threefold relation of shepherd and sheep:. 1. The sheep are fed by the 
shepherd; 2, guarded by him; 3, led into the fold. 

. The Good Shepherd not only feeds His sheep, but raises them 
from death to life in the first place, and often restores life after it has 
been lost. The life He gives is His grace, which ts the life of the soul. 
Seven special needs of the bodily life in man to which correspond as many 
needs of the spiritual life. The Author of grace, the Shepherd of our 
souls, supplies these needs by means of His sacraments. By Baptism we 
are born into the spiritual life; by Confirmation we are enabled to grow; 
the Holy Eucharist feeds and fosters this life; Penance restores it when 
lost; Extreme Unction is the diet of the convalescent soul; matrimony 
serves to perpetuate the kingdom of God on earth; Holy Orders furnishes 
it with rulers and pastors. 

II. Christ the Good Shepherd guards His sheep from wolves and 
robbers. The devil is the robber of souls. He is likened, under different 
aspects, to a wolf, a fox, “a roaring lion.” In Christian lands the power 
of this robber has been broken; here, then, he works in secret, not 
daring to show himself openly. In pagan lands he is still “the prince 
of this world,’ and acknowledged as such. The sacramentals of the 
Church, especially holy water and the sign of the cross, the weapons 
put in our hands to defend ourselves from his assaults. 

III. “The night cometh when no man can work” (John ix. 4). At 
the coming of night the Good Shepherd leads His sheep into the fold. 
This fold is the everlasting kingdom of God. We should yearn for the 
security of this kingdom—long to enter into this “fold upon the ever- 
lasting hills.” 


Any one who reads the New Testament will be struck with the 
frequent use our Blessed Lord makes of the parable to convey 
truths of the moral order, practical truths which define our duty 
to God and our fellow-man. Indeed, St. Matthew tells us that 
“without parables he spoke not” to the multitudes who went to 
listen to His teaching and who hung upon His words. The mere 
fact that He did make such frequent use of this figure is evidence 
that it was the best and most forcible way to bring home to the 
minds and hearts of men the truths of the Gospel. None knew 
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the mind and heart of man as He did who made man; none, there. 
fore, knew as well as He did how to reach the mind and heart. The 
parable is a short story with a moral. It sets before us a sample, a 
typical instance, of what may happen in the life of man, of what 
may happen in a thousand cases, though the persons who figure in 
the given case may be fictitious. It thus puts the truth before ys 
vividly as in a picture. It presents the truth in a concrete shape, 
so that any person can grasp it and make it his own. How powerfy| 
is the evil of luxury, on the one hand, the merit of patient poverty, 
on the other, presented in the parable of Dives and Lazarus! How 
moving a picture of God, the Father of mercy, is drawn in the 
parable of the prodigal son! And the Son of God, our Saviour, 
how tender and winning does He appear in the guise of a shepherd, 
who leaves the ninety-nine sheep there in the desert, and goes forth 
in search of the one poor sheep that has strayed! 

This figure, in which He Himself is a shepherd, the faithful are a 
flock, the Church is a fold, was a favorite one with our Lord. [It 
comes up in both the epistle and gospel of this day. Let us con- 
sider the relation of shepherd and flock, that we may gather thence 
Christ’s relations to us and ours to Him. 

The shepherd (1) feeds his flock, leading it forth into pastures: 
(2) he watches over the flock, shielding it from wolves and rob- 
bers; (3) he leads it back into the shelter of the fold when the day 
is done. Here, then, is a threefold relation. Christ, the Good 
Shepherd, feeds His sheep, watches over them, leads them into the 
fold when the short day of life is over. 

I. When we say that a shepherd feeds his sheep, we mean that he 
furnishes them with all that is needful to enable them to live. But 
the figure falls short of expressing all that is done for us by the 
Shepherd of our souls. He has not only to feed our souls, but to 
raise them from death to life in the first instance, and often to re- 
store life to them once more when sin has robbed them of it. “I 
am come,” He says Himself, “that they may have life, and have 
it more abundantly.” It is spiritual life, the life of grace, that He 
came to give men. The other life, the life of the body, they had 
already ; it was men’s souls that were dead in sin. But the spiritual 
life is like the bodily life in many essential ways. In all life, save 
that which is proper to God, there is a beginning or birth, and after 
this a cycle of changes, and last of all, decay, which always ends, so 
far as the life of the body is concerned, in death. 
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Now, let us see what are the special needs of the bodily life in 
man, and how the Author of nature supplies these needs, that we 
may learn what special needs the spiritual life would be likely to 
have, and what provision we should expect the Author of grace, 
the Shepherd of our souls, to make in view of these needs. To live 
the natural life, a man must first of all be born, and the Author of 
nature has provided him with parents. He must, to do the works of 
man, grow to a certain stature, and he has from nature a tendency to 
do so. He must have food, and the earth yields it to him in abun- 
dance. He is liable to manifold ills, and to heal him there is medicine 
hidden away in herbs, and there are physicians skilled to find and 
extract and apply it. Then, too, while he is recovering from serious 
illness, he needs careful dieting until he is well and strong again. 
But so far we have considered only the physical life of man, and 
its needs. There is, besides, the social life. Man is a member of 
society, and society, to exist, has need of two things, (1) authority, 
that is, government of some kind with law and all that it implies, 
and (2) the stable union of man and wife as heads of the family, 
for the family is the unit of society and its very root and source. 
Without authority we have no society, but anarchy and chaos; with- 
out marriage, or the stable union of man and wife, society can not be 
perpetuated, but must needs perish. There are seven great needs of 
the corporal life of man, and we see how the Author of nature has 
provided for them. 

Now, in the spiritual life, there are seven corresponding needs. 
Into this life, too, man is born ; in this life, he grows; he is nourished ; 
he is liable to be sick, at times unto death, and needs a physician; 
then, he needs careful dieting to restore him completely to health. 
Here, too, man is member of a society, the Kingdom of God on earth, 
and this society has to be governed, and has to be perpetuated, since 
the Founder of it will have it endure even to the consummation of 
the world. What provision, then, has the Author of the new life, 
the Shepherd of our souls, made for these seven great needs of the 
spiritual life? He has instituted seven sacraments, seven channels 
of grace and life, to supply abundantly all these needs, a special 
sacrament to supply each special need. To furnish rulers and pas- 
tors for the great spiritual society of the redeemed, the one true Fold 
of the one Shepherd, there is the sacrament of Holy Orders; and 
to perpetuate the society there is the sacrament of Matrimony, the 
stable union of man and wife restored to its primeval dignity and 
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sanctified by sacramental grace. And by the sacrament of Baptism 
men are born into this society; from being children of Adam they 
become children of God. They have for their Father, God, whom the 
pliest represents in Baptism, and for their Mother, the Church, Tep- 
resented by the sponsors. By the sacrament of Confirmation they 
are given grace to grow into strong and perfect Christians, to be. 
come soldiers of Jesus Christ. By the sacrament of the Holy Ey. 
charist the children of God are nourished; not as the children of 
Israel did eat manna in the desert and are dead, for they who eat 
of this Bread live forever. How loving a shepherd is the Shepherd 
of our souls, who feeds us with His own Flesh and Blood! And not 
only does He feed us, but He heals us from our spiritual maladies, 
It is He Himself, the great Physician of souls, who, in the sacra- 
ment of Penance, by the ministry of His priests, cleanses with His 
own Blood our consciences from dead works that, being renewed 
in spirit, we may serve the living God. And because no amount of 
care in dieting can ever restore us completely to spiritual health s0 
long as we dwell in a world where even the just man falleth seven 
times a day, therefore is the sacrament of Extreme Unction, the diet 
of the convalescent soul, deferred to our dying moments, and then 
given as an unction of healing, together with the Bread of Life 
for the last time, to prepare us for our journey to the long home. 
Thus does the great Bishop and Shepherd of souls feed His sheep 
in spiritual pastures till the sun of the life that now is has reached 
its setting. 

II. The shepherd watches over the sheep, shielding them from 
wolves and robbers. So Christ the Good Shepherd watches over 
the faithful, whom He has rescued from the death of sin and ran- 
somed. The wolf that seeks to devour Christ’s sheep is the devil, 
the evil one. St. Peter describes this adversary of our race as “a 
roaring lion.” No one metaphor can convey any adequate idea of 
his might, his malice, his fierceness, his astuteness. He is a wolf in 
his hunger after souls, a fox in cunning, a lion in ferocity. And he 
is a robber of souls. He feeds upon injustice; his method is to lay 
snares for the unwary and lie in wait; his trade is rapine and 
plunder. It is the fashion in an age that has so largely lost its 
hold upon revealed truth to discredit the very existence of this arch- 
enemy of man, to disbelieve in a personal devil. In lands that have 
so long been blessed with the light and grace of the Gospel, the 
power of the devil has been broken; he dare not show himself in 
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the open; he seeks to compass his purposes by craft and guile; he 


is Jess of a robber, and more of a sneak thief. But in pagan lands 


he is still such as he was before our Lord “ blotted out the hand- 
writing of the decree that was against us,” such as our Lord Himself 
describes him, “ the prince of this world.” In those lands men must 


needs do homage to this prince, usurper and tyrant though he is, 
must needs offer him sacrifice, or it will be the worse for them. 
Long and sad experience has taught them that the devil has power 
to do them a mischief; experience, in like manner, has taught them 
that it is possible to propitiate him with sacrifice; for he is a proud 
spirit and would be worshipped as a god—still the same proud 
spirit that had the hardihood to tell the Son of God Himself that he, 
forsooth, would give Him all the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them if He would fall down and adore him. Thank God 
who has given us the victory! Thank God that we are safe within 
the one Fold, under our Good Shepherd, secure against the assaults 
of this robber, freed forever from bondage to this tyrant! 

And yet so long as we live in this world of sin we are liable to 
fall again into the power of our enemy. Therefore we are bidden 
to resist him, strong in faith. We have to fight him at times; we 
have to be on our guard against him always; eternal vigilance is 
the price of freedom. Our Good Shepherd Himself watches over 
us, but He would have us, too, “ watch and pray.” He is not only 
our Shepherd but our Captain, and He expects us, with Himself and 
under Himself, to fight the good fight. He teaches us to invoke 
His own aid by prayer, and puts weapons in our hands to defend 
ourselves withal. What are these weapons? They are the sacra- 
mentals of the Church, scapulars, blessed medals, and especially 
holy water and the sign of the cross. A sacramental agrees with a 
sacrament in being a sensible sign; also, in producing a supernatural 
effect, such an effect, to wit, as can not be traced to the natural virtue 
of the matter used, but only to the virtue of God that works secretly 
in the one and in the other. It differs from a sacrament in the 
nature of the effect. The sacraments give life to the soul, or they 
foster and perfect it; the sacramentals do not give divine grace, 
which is the life of the soul; they are, for the most part, but the 
safeguards of those who already are in the grace and friendship of 
God. “I beseech thee, brother Azarias,” said the younger Tobias 
to his angel-guide, “tell me what remedies are these things good 
for, which thou hast bid me keep of the fish.” And the angel 
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answering, said to him: “If thou put a little piece of its heart 
upon coals, the smoke thereof driveth away all kinds of devils, eithe 
from man or from woman, so that they come no more to them” 
(Tob. vi. 7, 8). Much more will the sacramentals of the Churc, 
of the living God drive away all kinds of devils, if those who yg 
them have that living faith in God without which neither sacra, 
ment or sacramental is of any avail. St. Teresa tells us in the Lif 
of her, written by herself, that while other means were sometimes 
used by her without effect to drive away the devil, she never foung 
holy water to fail. As for the sign of the cross, one has but tp 
glance into the lives of the Saints and of the Fathers to learn its 
efficacy. “ The sign of the cross,” says St. Augustine, “is to us q 
pledge of triumph; it reduces to powerlessness all the assaults of 
hell.” And St. Ignatius, martyr, declares that “this sign is like g 
trophy on the brow of a Christian, reminding the devil of his shame. 
ful defeat on Calvary, so that at the sight of it alone he trembles and 
flies.” 

III. The Good Shepherd leads the flock into His Fold when the 
short day of life is over. I have said that we are liable to fall into 
the power of our enemy so long as we live in this world. Let him 
who thinketh himself to stand take heed lest he fall. Even the saints 
of God did not feel themselves safe while they walked in the narrow 
way that does but lead to life. And they realized how true it is 
what Job says, that life here below is full of many miseries. There- 
fore did those faithful souls, those true sheep of Christ, sigh after 
the evergreen pastures of the heavenly paradise, and the plenitude 
of peace and the sweet security to be found there. “ O everlasting 
Kingdom of God,” cries out St. Augustine, in a transport of holy 
desire, “Kingdom of endless ages, whereon rests the untroubled 
light and the peace of God that passeth all understanding ; where 
the souls of the saints are in rest, and endless joy doth dwell, and 
sorrow and sighing have fled away; when shall I come and appear 
before my God?” Let us follow in the footsteps of the saints. Let 
us seek after God as they sought after Him. Let us be careful to 
keep unbroken the bond of charity, the bond of fellowship with God 
and with his saints, “ that wonderful bond which shall be trans- 
figured in the world of light, and unite pastor and flock to all 
eternity, when the sheep shall all be told and the number be fulfilled, 
and the shepherds shall gather round the Great Shepherd of the 
sheep, in the fold upon the everlasting hills.” 
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THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 







BY THE LATE REV. W. R. CARSON, SHEFFORD, ENGLAND. 






“That I may know him and the power of his Resurrection.”—Phil. iii. 10. 










SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—The undogmatic character of the present age. ql 
This is especially shown in regard to our Lord’s divinity. An anecdote 
in illustration. i 

The teaching of St. Paul concerning Christ is above all things 5 
dogmatic. 1. With him dogma is the basis of morality. His epistles are F 
full of faith in Christ’s divinity as the condition for the imitation of His # 
life. 2. We see this aspect of his teaching especially with reference to 4 
the Resurrection. (a) Knowledge of Christ is bound up with belief in of: 
the Resurrection. (b) The idea of power (peculiarly associated with the 
notion of the Creator) is coupled with that of the Resurrection. The hs 
saints worked miracles by the power of another; Christ by His own ae 










power. They never themselves rose from the grave: He exerted His : 
power, and by His triumph over death showed that He was more than if 
man. (c) Thus the Resurrection is the evidence of our Lord’s divinity. vi 
3. From the fact that Christ is living now, it follows that we can not i 
know Him as He is, unless we first believe in His Resurrection as a 1 
reality. ty 





Il. The Resurrection is the source of the Christian’s strength. 

1. As life goes on we feel more and more the need of power in the midst d 
of sickness, weariness, temptation, etc. Of ourselves we are weak: Christ M 
alone can help us. 2. This He does by virtue of the grace of His risen i 
life, whereby He makes us conquerors, kings, and priests. 3. Personal i 
influence is most efficacious in swaying our actions and moulding our 
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characters. The soul that knows Christ and the power of His Resurrec- 
tion has such an influence for good in an intensified degree working 
within it. Hence the force of temptation is weakened and finally over- 
come. 

Practical Conclusion.—The seven sacraments convey to the soul the 
~~ and power of the Resurrection. Development of this idea. An 
anecdote, 











Perhaps the chief note of the present age is its wndogmatic char- 
acter. People are averse to strict definitions, whether in theology 
or science; they agree to differ; action takes the place of doctrine, 
experience is preferred to @ priori formulae. Men look around them 
and see a variety of beliefs, different, oftentimes opposed ; no dogma 
of faith seems to be undisputed, no article of the Creed universally 
accepted, and they turn aside with indifference or disgust from the 
jarring discords of a thousand warring factions, preferring to work 
rather than to believe, to live aright rather than to pray aright. 
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This attitude of mind is shown especially with regard to the 
cardinal doctrine of the Christian faith, the true and essential divinity 
of Jesus Christ. I was talking, not long ago, to the author of an 
able, though, alas! heretical, work on the law of Christian liberty 
in the way of belief,* and broaching the subject of the claims of Jesus 
Christ on the allegiance of men’s intellects and wills, I asked him 
what he thought of the position adopted by our Lord by His acts anq 
words. “Is not,” I said, “the old dilemma still true, Aut Deus ay 
homo non bonus: either He is God or He is a man morally bad. For 
Christ said He was God and acted as God, and if He was not God, 
then He said and did what was false, immoral, and wrong.” My 
friend replied by an answer that I am sure is the answer of many 
a man to-day, who shrinks from the demand made on him by One 
who claimed to be God of God, Light of Light, the true Teacher of 
humanity, the object of prayer, of faith, of adoration, of love— 
“ Christ,”’ he said to me, “ was the greatest of earthly teachers and 


an example of perfect goodness, self-sacrifice, obedience to the divine 
law, and as such is a stimulating influence, a source of unfailing 
strength to every one who can call Him brother; but He is nothing 
more. He is placed on no high pinnacle of far-off divinity; He is 
separated from the rest of mankind by no impassable chasm of 
essential difference; He is surrounded by no rays of impossible 


sanctity ; He is no figure sculptured from white marble, no God walk- 
ing in human flesh, a mysterious, an unearthly journey. He is man, 
perfect as far as man can be perfect, but nothing more; He is encom- 
passed with infirmity, a partaker of human weakness, weariness, and 
pain; He lives like other men; He dies no different a death; He isa 
memory, a bright, an invigorating, a fadeless memory, if you will, but 
that is all.”’ 

Christ who said as a boy, “ I must be about my Father’s business ;” 
Christ at whose baptism the voice of divine acknowledgment was 
heard from heaven, “ This is my beloved Son,” and the Spirit Him- 
self descended on Him in bodily form; Christ who by His own 
authority could abrogate the law given amid the thunders of Sinai, 
and claim a preexisting life when Abraham, the patriarch of Israel, 
the chosen father of God’s own people, “ rejoiced to see His day;” 
Christ who pointed upward and dared to say, “ The Father hath sent 
me into the world,” “I and the Father are One,” “ He that heareth 


*“ The Perfect Law of Liberty,” by Vindex, cap. vi. p. 74. 
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you, heareth not you, but him that sent me; ” Christ who declared 
that He alone was the one Shepherd of the human race, the one 
Teacher of divine truth, so solitary in His dignity, so unique in His 
message that all who came before Him were as thieves and robbers ; 
Christ who worked miracles in His own name and by His own power, 
saying to the man sick of the palsy, “ Arise, take up thy bed, and 
walk,” even though it was the Sabbath day (since He, the Messiah, 
the Son of Man, was Lord also of the Sabbath), crying aloud with 
authority at the mouth of the sepulchre containing a dead body 
already moldering in corruption, “ Lazarus, come forth; ” Christ who 
prophesied that He would work yet a greater miracle than this when 
He should Himself rise from the dark grave of death by an inward 
principle of a divine and immortal life. ‘ Destroy this temple of my 
body and in three days I will raise it again; ” this Christ, so truly 
human in His weakness, His suffering, His kindness, His tenderness, 
His tears of sympathy and of pain, His weariness, His loneliness, 
His hunger, His grief, the bitter pangs of His protracted passion and 
cruel death, yet so truly divine in His majesty, His power, His 
reiterated and unswerving assertion that His mission was from God, 
whose nature He shared and to whom He bore no lower relation than 
that of essential Sonship, this Christ who, if words mean anything, 
said that He was God, bade all men come unto Him throughout the 
ages if they would find rest, peace, satisfaction ; accepting without a 
word of rebuke the homage of Peter no less than the prostrate 
adoration of Thomas; this Christ is, after all—so these modern 
twentieth century Christians, who would forsooth correct the 
ignorant faith of countless generations, tell us—nothing more than 
a brilliant example of virtue and self-sacrifice (they can hardly say 
“of humility,” considering the stupendous magnitude of His claims), 
a teacher of truth greater than any who have preceded or followed 
Him, but differing only in degree of excellence, not in kind or nature, 
from Confucius, or Buddha, or Moses, or Solomon, or Mahomet. 
What a contrast, brethren, to the teaching of the evangelists and 
of St. Paul! With them dogma is the basis of morality, faith in the 
divinity of Jesus Christ the necessary condition for the imitation of 
His life. The Gospels are full of doctrine; the apostles are told to 
teach men all things that Christ has taught them; they are to “ go 
into the whole world and preach the Gospel to every creature” 
(Mark xvi. 15), that is, to announce a definite, authorized creed of 
which they are the authoritative, authorized teachers. Again and 
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again in his epistles St. Paul recurs to the same theme; Christ bom 
of the seed of David according to the flesh, crucified under Pontiys 
Pilate for our transgressions, raised again by the power of God fo 
our justification. The Lord who appeared to him in glory on the 
road to Damascus is set forth as the world’s Redeemer, the divine 
Son of the divine Father, “ who being in the form of God * thought 
it not robbery to be equal to God ” (Phil. ii. 6), dwelling in the light 
inaccessible, sinless, deathless, infinite, eternal, able to save to the 
uttermost all those who call upon Him in simple faith, meekness, 
and love; Jesus and Him crucified, risen, ascended, glorified, is the 
one great absorbing subject of the apostle’s preaching. 

We see this dogmatic aspect of the Pauline theology most clearly 
in relation to that greatest of all miracles, the resurrection. “He” 
that is, St. Paul, we are told, “ preached unto them Jesus and the 
resurrection.” “That I may know him,” he exclaims elsewhere, 
“Him and the power of his resurrection.” The two things with St, 
Paul go hand in hand: knowledge of Christ, the real, the historical 
Christ, born of Mary, the prophet of Nazareth; and His return, 
living, immortal, from the grave. “If Christ be not risen,” he cries 
out in the passion of his conviction, “ your faith is vain; you are yet 
in your sins.” If Christ is not more than a man, a great example of 
holiness, a sublime teacher, a perfect character, it is true, but with 
no touch or admixture of divinity in His nature; if His dead body 
has long since crumbled into dust in some decayed, forgotten Syrian 
tomb, then your religion is a hollow absurdity, for it is centred upon 
the dead instead of upon the living. “If in this life only we have 
hope in Christ, we are of all men most miserable.” Why? Because 
Christianity is bound up with belief in a risen Lord, who has broken, 
by His own divine power, the bars of death’s prison-house, and now 
lives forever that we may have a share in the strength of His in- 
mortal and divine life on earth, and be united to Him for an eternity 
beyond the grave. ‘“‘ Because I live, you also,” who believe in My 
name and own My authority, and love Me with the true love of 
obedience, “ you also shall live.” 

Observe, brethren, that St. Paul couples the idea of power, that 
first idea of the human mind of the almighty Creator, with that of 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ. “ That I may know him and the 
power of his resurrection.” Others, indeed, have raised the dead, 


*2y uopdr Ocov. N. B.—Mopd4 has the meaning of the essential attributes 
of a thing. 
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saints in all ages have worked miracles, fulfilling their Master’s 
prophecy, but it has not been through their own strength or in their 
own name. “In my name,” promised Jesus Christ, “they shall cast 
out devils, take up serpents, . . . lay their hands upon the sick 
and they shall recover ” (Mark xvi. 17, 18). Their power has been 
derived from another. Inthe name of Jesus Christ (that name which 
is above every name) they have said with Peter to the lame, “ Arise 
and walk,” and only after prayer have bidden the dead return to life. 
Christ alone by His own power healed the sick and raised the dead. 

But, brethren, there is one thing which no saint, however high in 
sanctity, no martyr, however unflinching in the confession of his 
faith sealed with his life-blood, has ever done; they have never them- 
selves risen from the grave. Death at the end of a long life of heroic 
service, or death at the hands of tormentors and persecutors, has cut 
them off irrevocably from the land of the living. One only has come 
back; One only has exerted His power and proved Himself thereby 
to be more than man, Jesus Christ, the Prince and Author of 
life. 

“Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, nor suffer thy Holy One to 
see corruption ” (Ps. xv.). Jesus of Nazareth, St. Peter declares in 
his first sermon, “ whom God hath raised up, having loosed the sor- 
rows of hell, as it was impossible that he should be holden by it” 
(Acts ii. 24, 25). It was impossible; yes; for He was, as St. Peter 
proclaims in another place (Acts iii. 15), the “ Author of life,” the 
eternal God who created all things by His power, and now preserves 
in being every order of existence, animate and inanimate. Christ, 
crucified in weakness, crucified voluntarily as man for the sins of men, 
is raised by the power of God—His own almighty, infinite power. 
He had foretold that death should have no dominion over Him: “ De- 
stroy this temple (of my body) and in three days I will raise it 
again.” The cloths that bound His limbs, the heavy stone rolled 
against the door of His rock-tomb, sealed with the emblem of Rome’s 
imperial power, the guard watching day and night around Him, were 
but as the cords that tied down Samson as he slept. He had only to 
rise from death’s sleep when He willed; no obstacle could stay Him, 
no human force could check or hold down that strength which was 
in truth the strength of God. 

Christ’s resurrection, then, brethren, is the evidence of His divinity. 
It is also the condition of our present knowledge of Him. We can 
not approach His presence nor hold communion with Him unless we 
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believe in Him as One not of the dead, but of the living. The Christ 
of whom St. Paul declared himself “the prisoner”’ (Phil. i.) is not 
a mere inspiring example, a member of the host of the great departed, 
but a living, energizing presence, a Head to which all have to be 
united as closely as limbs in an organic body are to their head. The 
Christ of the Catholic Church is no empty, sentimental memory of a 
hero dead and gone, no mere example of past goodness, no faint echo 
of a great teacher of righteousness who has long since delivered His 
message to the world and now sleeps His last sleep. He is, on the 
contrary, a real, living person, living as true and actual a life as any 
one here to-day, nay, a far truer life, since He possesses life in its 
full perfection, and can know neither weakness, nor sickness, nor 
exhaustion, nor slumber, nor death. He lives in heaven at the right 
hand of the majesty of the Father as the Head Invisible of the 
Church, which is His body and His bride; it is from Him that every 
grace, blessing, sacrament, and spiritual power flows into His mem- 
bers, giving them new strength, vigor, nourishment, and life. Then 
only do we know Christ truly when we have experienced to the depths 
of our being the truth of His resurrection—the fact that He rose as 
really from the grave on Easter Day as He died the death of a 
criminal on Good Friday afternoon. And when we know the power 
that is inherent in Him, the Conqueror of death and hell, that in- 
exhaustible, all-victorious power that raised Him from the weakness 
and slumber of the grave, when, in a word, we know the power of 
His resurrection, then we shall know and experience the power of 
Him who is stronger than the strong man, who is able to save, able to 
deliver. 

Power, brethren, is what each one of us sorely needs. As life goes 
on, we find out more and more the extent of our own pitiful weak- 
ness. We come into the world in want and nakedness, with cries 
and tears; we go through it beset by sickness, weariness, disease, 
sorrow, disappomtment, and pain; we leave it with a groan and the 
death throes of mortal agony. This physical weakness is but a faint 
image of our moral and spiritual weakness. How bravely we face 
the world and its countless dangers; how wofully we fall! We go 
forth to the battle in the morning of life’s bright day, brave and 
strong ; we come back in the evening with lines of care furrowing our 
brow, aged, and wearied, and sin-sick and worn. Temptation in its 
countless forms has bewitched us; the false, empty joys of passion, 
disobedience, lust, ambition, pride, dishonesty, self-seeking, self-in- 
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dulgence have thrown their glamour around us, and we have become 
victims to the enemies of God, who are the murderers of our soul’s 
true life. We are weak, we are sinful, we are tempted. Is there, 
then, no help for us? Is there no power that can put fresh vigor 
into us? Must we succumb? “Grace be unto you and peace from 
Him that is, and that was, and that is to come, . . . and from 
Jesus Christ, the faithful witness, the first-begotten from the dead, 
the Prince of the kings of the earth, who hath loved us and washed 
us from our sins in his own blood and hath made us a kingdom and 
priests to God and his Father” (Apoc. i. 5, 6). Here is the tri- 
umphant answer of the soul strong in its union with the strength of 
Jesus Christ, the conqueror of sin and death. Grace and peace ; twin 
gifts of God—grace that shall strengthen, guard, vivify our souls, 
and peace that shall be the pledge of our eternal beatitude—these are 
the results of the resurrection of Jesus Christ. He rises as the first- 
born of many brethren; He makes us kings reigning with Him in 
glory; He consecrates us as priests who offer spiritual sacrifices of 
obedience, faith, and prayer to God. If we know Him as risen, 
ascended, glorified, then we know Him as an ever-present influence, a 
never-failing source of strength in life’s long struggle and warfare. 

We all of us, I suppose, know how much personal influence can 
effect. We are instinctively swayed by the actions or examples of 
those with whom we live. That man or woman of strong character 
can change for good or evil the whole current of our lives. The con- 
stant cheap sneer at goodness, humility, or faith; the open revolt 
against the laws of morality or of religion ; the unblushing selfishness, 
the thirst for drink or the passion for money or applause, that we 
see around us, drives us unconsciously to imitation; while, on the 
other hand, thanks be to God! the lives of devotion and meekness, 
purity and unselfishness, humility and unobtrusive, though untiring 
goodness, child-like faith and trust ; such lives, led by thousands, both 
inside and outside the visible Church, mould and influence (who can 
doubt it?) the actions and characters of multitudes whom they have 
never known. 

Now, brethren, the Christian soul who knows Christ and the power 
of His resurrection has such an influence for good ever working 
within it. Christ is a perfect example to every man, placed in what- 
ever rank or circumstance of life; but He is far more than that: He 
is a presence; He is a person; He is a living reality. We have but 
to call upon Him for aid in our perplexity or extremity, and He is 
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answering our prayer for help and guidance; nay, we have only to 
look up and He is at our side. Temptation may be strong; the 
legions of hell may wage their ceaseless warfare more fiercely around 
us; the darkness may deepen on every side; troubles may beat down 
persistently upon us, one after the other; we may seem to be for- 
saken alike by God and man; but, believe me, Jesus risen, Jesus 
glorified, is able to save us from our worst enemies, powerful to 
deliver us in every extremity of our need, He who is our strength, 
our refuge, our consolation, and our peace. 

Lastly, brethren, how do we know in a practical manner Jesus 
and the power of His resurrection? It is in the way of sacramental 
grace. The seven sacraments, the seven rivers of the paradise of 
the New Law, flow from the riven side of the Redeemer; they 
derive their healing, strength, illumination, and grace from His 
resurrection from the grave. Uniting man with God, they re- 
generate, heal, invigorate, free, and restore him by virtue of his 
contact with the risen and glorified Christ. We are buried with 
Him in Baptism; we kneel at heaven’s gate and feed on Him in the 
Holy Communion, where He is our food, our refreshment, the bread 
of life, the wine of immortal strength. He gives us in Confirmation 
the sevenfold gifts of His spirit, gifts of wisdom and understand- 
ing, counsel and knowledge, fortitude, fear, and piety. He washes 
away our sins in His own blood, pronouncing over us, through the 
mouth of His duly appointed ministers, the blessed words of absolu- 
tion, consolation, and release. He prepares those who are called to 
the priestly or the married states by special graces of sanctification, 
enlightenment, and strength. And, at the end, when the body is at 
its weakest and the soul about to go forth helpless and alone 
upon its last dark journey, He comes with the healing oil of 
His unction, with the viaticum of His own precious body 
and blood. Every one who has approached devoutly the life- 
giving sacraments of the Catholic Church knows from personal 
experience the wonderful power, the supernatural strength which 
they bring to the soul. They come from the open grave of the Prince 
of life, the conqueror of Satan, of sin, of death; they are the wit- 
nesses to the power of the resurrection, the continuation upon earth 
of the risen and glorified Christ. 

A priest of great experience in the spiritual life gave me, not long 
ago, an instance of what he well termed “the miraculous power of 
the sacraments.” A woman, he said, was on the point of committing 
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a grievous sin. She had made all her preparations. She was pre- 
pared to sacrifice husband, home, children, everything, for her 
desire. Her whole soul was bent upon evil. She went to this priest, 
attracted by the fame of his eloquence and his powers of spiritual 
direction, and after several conversations, in which-she disclosed to 
him her terrible position, he persuaded her to go to confession and 
communion. She refused at first, saying that she was sure that under 
certain circumstances she would be too weak to resist the tempta- 
tion; but he answered, “ You must not think of what may happen in 
the future; it is enough that you wish for present strength.” So she 
came; she received absolution, and on the next day she was fed with 
the body of her Lord. A few days afterward she called upon my 
friend and thanked him with tears in her eyes. “ You have changed 
my whole life,” she said. “I look now on things wholly differently 
from before.” The sacraments of Christ’s risen life had saved her 
from sin, saved her from herself. Verily, she had “ known Christ 
and the power of His resurrection.” God grant, brethren, that her 
lot may be ours, that we, too, may experience Christ’s divine strength, 
may turn to His sacraments when tempted most sorely by Satan and 
the powers of evil, and may find with her grace, and strength, and 


peace. 





LENTEN SERMONS. 


MAN AND HIS IMMORTAL SOUL. 
A CourRSE OF SEVEN LENTEN SERMONS. 
(SERMON FOR GOOD FRIDAY. ) 
VII.—Gop’s Wonpbrous LOVE FoR Our IMMoRTAL Souts. 


“ Vah, thou that destroyest the temple of God and in three days dost rebuild 
it; save thy own self; if thou be the Son of God, come down from the cross.” 
—Matt. xxvii. 40. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—The scene on Calvary. 

I.. The corporal sufferings of Christ, caused by: 1. Being derided 
and buffeted in the house of Caiphas. 2. The scourging at the pillar. 
3. Being crowned with thorns. 4. The Cruciixion on Calvary. 

II. The mental sufferings of Christ, caused by: 1. The agony in the 
garden. 2. Being betrayed by Judas. 3. His bitter humiliation. 4. Being 
derided and contemned. 5. His utter desolation. 

Conclusion.—Hildebrand and his enemy. Keep the resolutions made 
during Lent. 


Whence, beloved brethren, come these bitter, cruel words? To 
whom are they addressed? On what occasion were they uttered? 
Ah, go back in spirit to that first Good Friday, more than nineteen 
hundred years ago, and on Calvary’s heights gaze upon the terrible 
scene of man’s redemption, and, then, unless your hearts are made 
of stone, they will indeed be moved to their very depths. There, 
suspended between heaven and earth, Christ, the God-man, hangs 
dying on the gibbet of the cross. As we gaze upon the countless 
wounds that cover His sacred body, we fully realize that terrible 
and without a parallel are His sufferings. Surely the wrath of hell 
is spent; surely it has now no power to harm Him more. Ah, we 
are quite mistaken! Listen to that mocking crowd beneath Him. 
Now that He is in their power, now when His body is one great 
mass of wounds, these men still continue to mock Him, to jeer at 
and revile Him. Oh, how their cruel words pierce His very soul. 
What has He done to deserve this? What harm has He done to 
any of those in this seething crowd? None whatever. His hands 
have never been raised but to bless them; His feet have but carried 
Him in search of them; His holy lips have ever spoken words of 
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wisdom, love, and peace to them. He has given sight to their blind, 
hearing to their deaf, strength to their lame and afflicted, life to their 
dead. He has ever been to them the kindest of friends, the greatest 
of benefactors; and they themselves have said: “ He hath done all 
things well” (Mark vii. 37). Yet there He hangs in the greatest 
agony, and they stare at Him with eyes full of malice and hatred, 
and from their evil throats goes up that cruel, awful cry: “ Vah, 
thou that destroyest the temple of God, and in three days dost 
rebuild it; save thy own self; if thou be the Son of God, come down 
from the cross” (Matt. xxvii. 40). What a sea of pain fills Christ’s 
soul when He hears this, what new anguish it adds to that which He 
already suffers! Terrible, indeed, are Christ’s bodily torments; but 
those of His soul are greater still. With reverent, sorrowing, and 
loving hearts let us study both, and thus learn how boundless is His 
love for us. 

I. 1. As to the corporal sufferings of Christ, we have but to look, 
brethren, at His body to see that it is but one great wound. From 
head to foot we find countless wounds, each speaking of His infinite 
love for man, and there seems not one sound spot on which to inflict 
another. When Judas has betrayed our Lord, Christ is taken and 
dragged to the court of the High Priest Caiphas and the council 
of the chief priests, scribes, and elders. They question Him about 
His doctrines, and He answers in the mildest and most reasonable 
manner, and refers them to those who have heard Him. But they 
are not satisfied; they thirst for His blood; they procure false wit- 
nesses, but the testimony of these wretched men does not agree (Mark 
xiv. 59). Then the high priest distinctly asks our Lord if He is the 
Christ (Matt. xxvi. 63), and our Lord answers: “I am” (Mark 
xiv. 62). Then, in pretended indignation, Caiphas rends his gar- 
ments, and he and the whole council pronounce our Lord guilty of 
blasphemy, and worthy of death. The servants of the council now 
seize our Lord and heap upon Him every species of insult that malice 
can suggest. They blindfold Him, they strike Him, they even spit 
in His sacred face (Mark xiv. 65). How these blows must have 
bruised and hurt His holy flesh ; but “ when he suffered he threatened 
not” (I. Peter ii. 23). The unjust council, with Caiphas at its 
head, is but a picture of those Catholics who do all they can to injure 
their neighbors, and even make evil out of the truth. 

2. Throughout a great part of the night our Lord suffers at the 
hands of the servants, and in the morning the council again assembles, 
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and in order to have Him put to death, they drag Him with great 
cruelty to the residence of Pilate, the Roman governor. Study the 
picture! Standing in the centre of the crowd is the innocent Lamb 
of God, His countenance portraying infinite love and patience. His 
accusers look upon Him with hatred ; the malice of their hearts glares 
out of their eyes ; their cries are loud and harsh, their gestures violent, 
Pilate is used to trying malefactors; experience has taught him to 
know them; and he sees at once that Christ is not a criminal. He 
does not intend to try our Lord, but the priests and elders cry out: 
“We have found this man perverting our nation, and forbidding to 
give tribute to Cesar, and saying that he is Christ the King” (Luke 
xxiii. 2). Cunningly they have changed their accusation against 
our Lord. They knew that Pilate, who was a heathen, would not 
listen to their charge of blasphemy, for he did not care about 
blasphemy against a God in whose existence he did not believe. The 
falseness of the new charges against Christ is very evident. Con- 
tinually He taught obedience and submission to superiors (Matt. 
xxli. 21) ; He paid the tax for Himself and Peter; and the Kingship 
of which He spoke was “ not of this world” (John xviii. 36). Pilate 
then questions our Lord, and returns to the chief priest saying: “I 
find no cause in this man” (Luke xxiii. 4). Then, hearing that 
Christ is a Galilean, Pilate sends Him to Herod, who ruled over that 
part. But Herod sets Christ at naught, and when he and his soldiers 
have tormented our Lord, he sends Him back to Pilate. The gov- 
ernor now distinctly declares that Christ is innocent of crime, that 
both he and Herod have judged so. “I will chastise him therefore 
and release him,” says Pilate (Luke xxiii. 16). It is evident that 
Pilate wishes to release our Lord, and now, on the festival day, he 
was accustomed to release a prisoner to the people. He had now a 
notorious criminal named Barabbas, and Pilate thought they would 
surely prefer Christ to Barabbas. But when he speaks to them, they 
ask for Barabbas. Pilate again asserts Christ’s innocence, again says 
he will chastise Him and let Him go. But the Jews grow furious 
and cry out: “Crucify him, crucify him” (Luke xxiii. 21). They 
even threaten the governor: “If thou release this man, thou art not 
Cesar’s friend” (John xix. 12). Behold here two types of char- 
acter—the strong, stubborn, determined chief priests and elders, and 
the weak, vacillating Pilate. They hate Christ and persist in His 
condemnation, and the governor, afraid to lose his position and 
Cesar’s friendship, yields to their demands (Cf. Mark xv. 4). Let 
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ys be as stubborn and determined as the Jews when the devil 


tempts us. 
Pilate now orders our Lord to be severely scourged, and delivers 


Him to the soldiers for that purpose. We gather from St. Luke 
(xxii. 16) that he hoped this would satisfy the Jews. The scourges 
used by the Romans were whips with several lashes, and were made 
with cords or hard leather, and were loaded at the ends with pieces 
of metal or small bones. They mangled the flesh; they sometimes 
caused death. Look, now the whips are ready, and the soldiers seize 
Christ, strip Him, and tie His hands to a pillar. The scourges swish 
through the air; the terrible flagellation begins. No restriction has 
been placed upon the soldiers, and they observe no limits. The law 
commanded moderation in scourging, but these brutal executioners 
heed it not. Soon the sacred flesh of Christ is red and swollen. His 
blood begins to flow. The soldiers act like savages; hatred gives 
them greater strength; each furious blow inflicts a wound and tears 
and mangles Christ’s body. His blood flows freely, bespatters those 
that stand around; portions of His flesh, torn away by the whips, 
fall from them on the ground. His body is now one great wound, 
a fearful sight to behold. His bones are laid bare and may be 
counted, for the scourges have opened every part of His sacred flesh, 
have torn much of it away. When He is loosed from the pillar, He 
falls heavily into a pool of His own blood. Draw near and look 
intently at our suffering Lord. Why has He allowed Himself to be 
scourged so severely, to be treated in this inhuman and barbarous 
manner? It is because men and women seem to lose their reason 
and sink into the mire of sensuality and impurity. It is seen in their 
actions; it mingles with their speech; it is continually in their 
thoughts. How degrading, how lowering, how senseless such con- 
duct. Because we gratify the desires of our flesh, Christ’s holy flesh 
must suffer; and the severity of the scourging shows how utterly 
God detests this sin. Pause, sensual man and woman, give up your 
sins, or, as St. Paul says, you shall not “ possess the kingdom of 
God,” shall not enter heaven (I. Cor. vi. 9). 

3. One would think that these soldiers would now cease torment- 
ing Christ. But no, they seize Him again, drag Him into the hall, 
put a scarlet cloak about Him, and call all their companions together. 
They plait a crown of sharp thorns ; they put it upon His head. They 
put a reed into His hand, and one by one the soldiers kneel in mock- 
ery, and, saluting Him, spit upon Him, and, taking the reed, strike 
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His head (Matt. xxvii. 24-30). Merciful heaven, how terrible must 
have been the sufferings Christ endured, as the thorns were driven 
deeper into His head till they pierced His very brain. Ah, how we 
should regret, and put away forever, those uncharitable, unjust, ang 
impure thoughts of ours, on account of which this terrible torture 
was inflicted on our loving Saviour. 

4. Pilate now brings forth Christ, hoping that the very sight of 
Him will move the hearts of the Jews with pity. “ Ecce Homo:” 
(“Behold the Man’’) ; and Christ stands before the Jewish rabble ing 
most pitiable condition, wearing the “ crown of thorns and the purple 
garment” (John xix. 5). “ Behold the Man,” says Pilate. He has 
been scourged and mocked; He is arrayed in a purple robe as if He 
were a King; He bears upon His head not a crown of gold, but a 
crown of thorns. You said He had made Himself a King; He has 
been treated as a mock King. These, indeed, must have been Pilate’s 
thoughts. He thought the Jews would let Christ go. But they ery 
out in fury: “ Crucify him, crucify him,” and Pilate passes sentence 
on Christ, and hands Him over to the Jews and the Roman soldiers 
to be crucified (John xix. 16). The cross is placed upon our Lord’s 
shoulders and He begins the weary journey to Calvary. Three times 
He falls beneath His heavy burden and is brutally dragged up again. 
Fearing He will die on the way, they force Simon the Cyrenean to 
help our Lord. At length, the place of execution is reached, and 
Christ is roughly stripped of His garments, which now adhere to His 
torn flesh. They throw Him upon the cross, nail His hands and feet 
to it, and then raise it aloft bearing its sacred burden. They drag 
the foot of the cross till it reaches the hole dug to receive it, and then 
let it fall into the hole with a jolt. Oh, heaven! What fearful pain 
this must have caused Jesus. The sudden jolt causes the wounds in 
His hands and feet to be terribly torn, and this must have caused 
Him excruciating pain. Ah, draw near and see what new sufferings 
the crucifixion inflicts upon Christ. His head is in pain, yet the 
thorns prevent it from resting, for every position drives them deeper 
in. His arms, which are raised and stretched out in an unnatural 
position, give Him incessant pain. The nails are driven through 
those parts of His hands and feet which are full of nerves and 
tendons, and cause Him exquisite anguish. Every movement, even 
the slightest, causes Him some fresh agony, some new pain. Ah, 
brethren, see to what a pass our wretched sins have reduced our lov- 
ing Lord! Surely this will move our stony hearts and cause us to 
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abandon sin and do penance for our past crimes. Can the love shown 
in the bodily sufferings of our Lord, which He bore for our sakes to 
save us from the torments of hell, fail to win our hearts? Surely 
not, for love begets love, and from this moment we will begin to 
love and serve Him. 

II. 1. But severe as the corporal sufferings of Christ are, they 
are not nearly so great as the afflictions of His soul. “ A man,” say 
the Holy Scriptures, “ will choose any plague but the plague of the 
heart” (Ecclus. xxv. 18). We see here, what we learn by experi- 
ence, that the pains of the body are less afflicting than those of the 
soul. Behold this proved by the terrible agony of Jesus in the garden 
of Gethsemani. Suddenly, like a flash of lightning, the thunderbolts 
of heaven fall upon Him, and the anger of His Father, pent up for 
thousands of years, bursts upon Him. The innocent Lamb of God 
stands clothed with the wretched sins of the whole human race. Sins 
of pride, anger, lust, gluttony ; sins of drunkenness, injustice, scandal, 
and murder; all the sins that have ever been committed or ever 
will be, now cover and envelop our Lord like a great cloud of iniquity. 
Now He allows His human soul to have one clear, vivid, and com- 
prehensive view of all that He must endure. The blows wound His 
flesh, the scourges tear it, the thorns pierce His head, not successively 
nor in turn, but all now seem to strike at once. In that one moment 
all His passion came upon Him. Little wonder, then, His “ soul 
is sorrowful even unto death ” (Matt. xxvi. 38). He kneels, “ falls 
prostrate on the earth,” and prays to His Father that “the hour 
might pass from Him” (Mark xiv. 35). Rising, He goes a little 
distance to seek consolation from His apostles, but they are asleep 
(Verse 34). A second time He prays, yea, even a third time: 
“Father, if thou wilt remove this chalice from me; but yet, not my 
will but thine be done” (Luke xxii. 42). See how He obeys His 
Father’s wishes. Then an angel descends from heaven to strengthen 
Him (Verse 43) ; “ and his sweat became as drops of blood, trickling 
down upon the ground ” (Verse 44). Terrible was the agony of His 
soul when pain forced His very blood through the pores of His sacred 
body in such a quantity that it soaked His garments and fell in drops 
upon the ground. No external violence produced this, for no one 
was near Him, and the night air was cold, and He in His great 
sorrow was prostrate on the cold earth. Ah, heaven, it was your sins 
and mine, brethren, that caused this terrible sweat. Christ saw our 
sins, not in a general way, but individually. He saw your sins and 
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mine, and each of these sins apart from the others. Ah, let us learn 
to pray as He did, especially in trials, and when temptation comes, 
so that we may sin no more. 

2. What keen anguish Jesus suffered when Judas betrayed Him, 
If one of the people who had received a benefit from Christ hag 
done this, it would have been terrible enough. But to think thy 
Judas, one of the twelve, His friend, His companion, His apostle, 
should do this, was indeed far more terrible and more painful to the 
heart of Jesus. And for what does he betray Christ? Does he gain 
a throne or a kingdom? No; the chief priests appoint him “ thirty 
pieces of silver” (Matt. xxvi. 15). Merciful heaven, to sell his 
Master for such a trifle! After the Last Supper he approaches his 
Master in the garden and he kisses Him. Great and mercify 
Father in heaven, Thy Son is betrayed by the very sign of, the very 
token of, love. What pain must have filled the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
as He thought of this low, base, and most fearful act. To be betrayed 
by even a stranger is pain enough, but how fearful to be sold ty 
the enemy by a friend, a dear companion—it was most inhuman, 
Judas loved money, brethren; he yearned for it; it was his god, and 
for it he sold his Master. We, too, very often love gold. We neglect 
our religious duties for it; we are unjust, we cheat, we even steal to 
gain it. And how often do we betray Jesus, how often do we prefer, 
not thirty pieces of silver, but some vile sin, some carnal, fleeting 
gratification, to the will of God. Over and over again we, by our 
sins, crucify Him and make a mockery of Him. Let us, then, when 
we condemn the act of Judas, condemn our own conduct also. 

3. Painful was it for our Lord to hear the murderer Barabbas 
preferred before Himself; still it was more humiliating to be con- 
demned to the servile punishment of the whip or scourge; yet ex- 
ceeding all this was the torment of His soul when He suffered the 
infamous, degrading, and opprobrious death of a malefactor, the 
death of the cross. There He hangs between two thieves, accounted 
and held to be worse than a thief. He has been mocked, blindfolded, 
buffeted, spit upon, scourged and crowned with thorns; but all His 
sufferings culminate in the death of the cross. How painful it must 
be for the King of kings to be so humiliated and degraded; how it 
must have tortured His holy soul. Yes, brethren, and we helped to 
bring this humiliation upon our Lord by our crimes. How very often 
do we prefer our evil companions to the company and graces of 
Christ; and do we not then do our utmost to exhibit our pride, and 
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make people think we are something, whereas we are nothing. It 
was these sins of men that brought this suffering on Jesus. 

4. But Christ has to suffer still greater sorrow. He is not only 
treated with humiliation, but also with contempt. In the midst of 
His sufferings, in the very depths of His tortures, His enemies have 
no compassion for Him, no pity upon Him. A hellish crowd, with 
the rulers and priests among them, stand at the foot of the cross 
and look upon Him as though He were the vilest being that ever 
earth or heaven beheld. They wag their heads, they rail at Him, 
they scoff at, revile, and mock Him, and shout aloud: “ Vah, thou 
that destroyest the temple of God, and in three days dost rebuild it: 
save thy own self; if thou be the Son of God, come down from the 
cross” (Matt. xxvii. 40). There is no one who is insulted in his 
misery that does not feel the insult more than the misery itself. 
How each insult, then, of that scoffing crowd must have pierced our 
Lord’s soul. And yet how foolish were these men. Had Christ 
come down from the cross, man would not have been redeemed, but 
still be under the ban of perdition. Brethren, we were not personally 
in that crowd, we did not insult Christ by our cries, yet we have 
done worse than this. How often have we refused to hear His voice 
when He asked us to give up sin. How frequently have we com- 
mitted mortal sin, and again and again crucified the Son of God and 
made a mockery of Him (Heb. vi. 6). 

5. But what must we say of Christ’s utter desolation? In all His 
sufferings there is no one to help Him, no one to comfort Him. 
Judas has betrayed Him; Peter has denied Him; and the rest of His 
disciples have fled and forsaken Him. Earth seems determined to 
torment Him all it can. Surely, then, He will receive consolation 
from above. But no, heaven also seems to have deserted Him, and 
the consolation which the Father could have given is withheld. Oh! 
beloved brethren, language can not describe the agony of Christ’s 
soul on this account. It pierces His heart through and through, till 
it forces Him to cry out in a loud voice: “ My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” (Matt. xxvii. 46). In all our sufferings 
there is at least some consolation in the thought that some one grieves 
for us, that some one will come and take our heavy burden from us. 
But our loving Lord was bereft of all help; even His blessed Mother 
could not relieve Him of His sufferings; she could but suffer with 
Him. He must drink the bitter chalice of affliction to its very 
dregs. If His corporal sufferings, then, were terrible, still greater 
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were the unspeakable and unparalleled afflictions of His soul. Never, 
indeed, was there sorrow like to His sorrow. Wonder not, then, 
that the earth quaked, that the rocks were rent, and the veil of the 
temple split in two. Be not surprised that the dead rose from their 
graves; for both they and nature seem to protest against the most 
cruel and barbarous manner in which their Lord and Creator has 
been put to death. Shall our hearts alone remain obdurate and 
hardened? No, indeed; full of sorrow for our many sins, let us cast 
ourselves at the feet of our crucified Lord, ask His pardon, and be 
determined from this very moment, never again to sin, never again 
to offend Him (Cf. Matt. xxvii. 51-53). 

Long ago, brethren, a knight named Hildebrand received a great 
insult from a nobleman, and as he felt it most keenly and desired 
revenge, a duel was therefore arranged. When the day for the fight 
came, Hildebrand rose early, prepared his weapons, and started for 
the place of meeting. He had to pass a chapel on his way to the 
spot, and as it was too soon for the combat, he entered and began to 
walk round the chapel and look at the pictures on the walls. The 
first picture he noticed was the scourging at the pillar, and under it 
was written: “ When He suffered, He threatened not.’ The second 
picture showed our Lord in fool’s garments, and had the words: 
“ He rendereth not evil for evil.” The third picture Hildebrand saw 
was that of the crucifixion, with the prayer: “ Father, forgive them.” 
These holy pictures spoke to Hildebrand’s heart ; he knelt and prayed 
for himself and his enemy. The hour for the combat arrived, and 
Hildebrand rose from his knees to go and meet his enemy. What 
was his surprise, when the nobleman came forward, held out his 
hand, and asked to be forgiven, saying: “ Jesus forgave His enemies 
and prayed for them; let us do the same.” Hildebrand most willingly 
consented, and from that day forward the two were great friends 
(Cat. in Ex.). 

Brethren, let this example be a model for your constant imitation. 
Be ever careful in your daily intercourse with others to put into 
practice the many wonderful virtues which Jesus in His sacred 
passion exhibited toward us. Have a great love for your fellow 
creatures; bear with their failings, forgive them when they offend 
you ; pray for them that persecute you. And, now, on this great and 
holy day, do your utmost to recall to your minds the many loving 
messages which God has sent you during Lent. Realize as fully as 
you possibly can how important it is to labor for the salvation of 
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your immortal souls. Forget not that you have three most powerful 
enemies, who are ever trying to hinder you from doing this, and 
you know the vices they will try to implant in your souls. But, 
listen not to the devil, the world, or the flesh; have nothing to do 
with pride, drink, sensuality, covetousness, anger, detraction, and 
such like vices. On the contrary, be humble, charitable, pure, sober 
men and women of prayer and determination. Thank your most 
loving Saviour for the great and wondrous love He has shown you 
in His sacred passion and death, when He suffered so terribly, both 
in His soul and body, to redeem and save you. Call to mind the 
good resolutions you have made during Lent, and be more de- 
termined than ever to keep them. Go, now, and make a good and 
earnest confession, and approach the holy table as soon as possible. 
Let this be your first step in a new and holy life. Have great cour- 
age; place yourself in the hands of God, and become men and women 
of fervent and continual prayer, and be sure that your loving Father 
in heaven will in every way help you. As Christ rises from the dead 
on Easter Sunday, so must you now rise from your life of sin, to 
one of holiness and grace. And be determined, brethren, firmly, and 
resolutely resolved, that come what may, you will never again, with 
the assistance of God’s grace, yield to temptation, never commit 
another sin. Continue and persevere in this resolution, and when 
death comes, you will be comforted and understand Christ’s words: 
“What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world, and suffer 
the loss of his own soul? ” 








APOLOGETICA. 


A Course oF Firry-two SKETCHES FOR SHORT SERMONS on 
PopuLar Topics AND QUESTIONS, MAINTAINING, EXPLAINING, 
AND DEFENDING THE CATHOLIC POSITION. 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
XIV.—‘ THERE Is NO Gop.” 


Introduction.—This denial of a universally and admitted fact can 
not be scarified too deeply. It is ever received by the generality of 
mankind with instinctive and immediate repudiation. It is an insult 
to intelligence; it is an insolent disclaimer of the best and highest 
thoughts and aspirations of all the ages since chaos first obeyed the 
divine summons: “ Let there be light.” It was first uttered, not in 
conviction, but in hatred and pride by the dragon with whom the 
archangel contended while silence held the hosts of God. It is a cry 
of rebellion—it is an echo of hell. It is impossible to fathom the 
degradation of the heart whence such an apostasy will rush to the 
lips. Scripture has put an indelible mark of infamy on this treacher- 
ous denial in the fifty-second Psalm: “ The fool said in his heart: 
There is no God.” Notice his heart, not his mind, spoke, and his 
heart was the heart of a fool made foolish by corruption and selfish- 
ness. It is well in this all important question to profess our faith 
in God’s existence vigorously and fearlessly. Let us see what more 
is advanced against the Christian, yes, and pagan and universal 
doctrine—the doctrine of all times and all peoples. 

I. An objection. Our adversaries say that this idea sprang from 
the fear which shook men in presence of the great phenomena of 
nature. We can not think this. Man’s fear of God is not a mere 
physical fear; it is not the fear of the brute; but it is a fear, or 
rather, an awe, mingled with respect. Besides, men do not only 
fear God, they love Him. Can this sentiment of love spring from 
dread? Moreover, these phenomena are merely material. They 
beget only an impression of themselves. For example: Thunder 
might make men dread thunder—but why dread God? What would 
make men rise from them—from a dread of them—to a fear of God? 
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Evidently man’s intellect perceives some necessary relation between 
these elements in wild confusion and the author of these elements. 
The pagans converted these elements into gods and goddesses. The 
Jews, and the Christians, and unnumbered minds of antiquity soared 
beyond these entities to the infinite Being. Always, however, is 
noticeable the instinctive idea of God. 

II. That idea of God, moreover, is rooted deeply in the human soul, 
is universal, and thus can not be the offspring of fortuitous, exterior, 
and isolated causes. The cause is the nature of man created by God 
and for God. These empirical reasons for the existence of the con- 
ception of God—these assertions which endeavor to establish as a 
cause of it fear or priesthood or legislation are unphilosophical and 
baseless. One might ask why would priests or rulers make use of 
religion in order to keep nations in awe if they were not aware that 
every mind and every heart would receive an idea which their nature 
in its first impulses had already inspired. What is the faith of our 
entire humanity? It believes in God. How did this belief come into 
the world? Did any preexisting iaw impose it? Did it result from 
a whim—a caprice? No! this belief, so common, so persistent, so in- 
destructible, is a tendency which antedates reflection, which is irre- 
sistible, which is involuntary, and which has been planted in the 
soul by the author of nature. Is it within the power of the atheist 
to give as good an accounting as this of his unbelief? 


XV.—‘ THERE IS NO Gop.’”’ 


Introduction.—It would seem that the further we enter upon the 
analysis of this assertion, the more it becomes apparent that it is an 
affirmation not only flagitious in its nature, but helpless and hopeless 
in its logic. No Catholic need mistrust his faith. He may fall in 
with men whose sophistries will bewilder, but let him rest assured 
that he himself is standing upon the security of truth, while his 
opponents are building upon the shifting sand of falsehood. He 
may not be able to pierce the armor of his assailant, but abiding 
with him always must be the conviction that his position is safe. 
Truth is not afraid of the light, nor of investigation. On the con- 
trary, error stands in dread of publicity. The longer truth is propa- 
gated the more brilliantly it shines. Whereas the wider the expansion 
of error, the more visible do its vagaries and contradictions become. 
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Against the fundamental truth of God’s existence objections are 
constantly being urged. It does no harm to meet them. 

I. Objection.—God and the other life are fables, myths. Belief 
in the existence of God is the one belief that has taken the most 
universal possession of all ages and peoples. Is it so with fables 
and myths? Where are the old mythologies? How widely they 
were spread! How eloquently they were preached by the persuasive 
elegance of poets and orators! The sword was drawn for them, 
and the highest literature marched with them to conquest. What 
is the attitude of the human mind toward them to-day? They are 
laughed to scorn by all civilization. Is it so with the idea of the 
existence of a Supreme Being? These myths and these fables are only 
isolated phenomena—parasites and unwholesome fungi of diseased 
and decaying intelligences. Moreover, let it be said right here that 
these simulacra of religion make strongly for one great truth, or 
rather for one splendid fact. They all of them admitted the existence 
of gods, admitted the existence of a supreme God, “ call him Jove, 
Jehova, Lord.” Nay, further, hanging above even Jupiter was that 
still higher being they called Necessity, Fate. There never was a 
religion professing atheism. 

II. They object—our enemies do—that this universality of time 
and space which we claim for the Christian tenet suffers many and 
notable exceptions. There were in parts of the world, they say, 
sovereigns and peoples who never felt the need of a God, who never 
had a notion of religion. Were even this true, it would detract in 
nothing from our argument. It would prove only that there are 
certain families of the human race phenomenal in this regard ; whose 
condition is below the normal, who, in fact, mentally and morally 
have reached an exceptional and unparalleled degradation, who have 
lost everything human save the outward semblance. But, fortunately, 
it is not true. More thorough investigation has revealed that these 
peoples have in the main been calumniated or misunderstood. Our 
foes are hard pushed when they are driven to oppose against the 
large civilized world a handful of unknown, unintelligible and 
mumbling savages. Evidently they prefer to herd with lower 
natures and be one with them in feeling and thought, as they run the 
risk of being one with them in perversity and degradation of 
character. 
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APOLOGETICA. 
XVI.—*‘ THERE Is NO Gop.” 


[ntroduction.—There is no language too scathing wherewith to 
rebuke the man who asserts that God does not exist. His position 
should entitle him to no respect. He is an eyesore in creation. His 
presence defiles humanity. He jars upon the tenderest chords of 
the human heart. He insults the human family, of which he is a 
worthless and pestilential member. He is an outcast. He has no 
community of thought with the race. He is a murderer and a liar. 
Intellectually and morally he is a leper, and underserving of anything 
save loathing. His doctrine places him beyond the pale of com- 
miseration. He is to be left a prey to the gloom of his own thoughts, 
and were we not influenced by Christian charity, his condition in time 
and eternity would put him beyond the reach of our prayers in his 
behalf to the throne of pity, whereon sits in undiminished infinite 
mercy the great God whom he so unreasonably repudiates. He may 
doubt, he may find insufficient the proofs furnished by common sense 
and sound reason in favor of God’s existence, but he ought to know 
that no atheist has as yet demonstrably proved the contrary thesis. 

There are other proofs of the Christian belief. I. “ Nevertheless 
He left not himself without testimony ” (Acts. xiv. 16). Every- 
where we find the testimony of the existence of God—in the arch- 
ing heavens, in the restless sea, in the fertile earth, in our heart beats, 
in the very dust of the road (Rom. i. 19). The visible world exists, 
therefore God exists. Whence come creatures? From themselves? 
When and how? Have we been from all eternity? If we made 
ourselves, should we not have it in our power to limit or expand our 
being? Who could impede us? Would we not exist by the very 
force of our nature? Abstruse yet simple questions. If man did 
not bring himself into existence, is it reasonable to suppose that 
irrational things or inanimate objects made themselves? 

II. Not only the world exists, but there is life, activity in creation. 
This is but a repetition of the preceding argument. If there can be 
no existence without some self-existing, unproduced first being, 
neither can there be life or activity. It is worth while meditating 
upon this. It grows clearer on reflection. 

The same may be said of the order which regulates creation and 
which offers such superb testimony to the actuality of a being who 
made all these things that have their movement, number, measure, 
and weight. There have been not many, but some, objections ad- 
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vanced against this process of ours. They say that all beings are 
parts of one chain, one depending on the other for existence. We 
may go from link to link forever, and need no first being as an ex. 
planation. This, of course, may be gratuitously denied. It is nop. 
suited. It is thrown out of court. It is not proven. Were it proven 
that such was the condition of things, it would yet be required to 
substantiate that this chain—a line or a circle be it—came into ex. 
istence of itself. Fancy, imagination, may admit this, but not intel- 
ligence. By a reference to the palpable argument of cause and effect 
we will always discover wherewith to satisfy us—that not only this 
vast universe, but not even a mote in the sunbeam can produce an 
adequate explanation of the why and wherefore of its being, except 
by conceding that God is, and in Him all things live and move and 
are. The contradictory hypothesis is as unintelligible as the develop- 
ment of an atheist. 


XVII.—‘ THERE Is NO Gop.” 


Introduction.—Again this blasphemous assertion calls for our at- 
tention. It is a pity and a calamity that this phrase has ever burdened 
human language. It is a disastrous declaration, for so many will be 
tempted to make use of it as an opiate to dull any recriminations of 
a guilty conscience. It has never been dictated by natural instinct 
or by reason. The atheists, whom history portrays to us as publicly 
manifesting their unbelief, have been proclaimed as men of high 
uprightness of life. This testimony is by no means unimpeachable. 
We know nothing of their inner life, of their thoughts, their aspira- 
tions, their desires. They were not, as far as is known, convicted 
of adultery or dishonesty. But they were guilty of insolence toward 
their fellow men, which betokens a selfish and unsavory pride. They 
were criminal in the highest degree, of treason not only to God, but 
to individual man, to the family and to the state, because they en- 
deavored to remove the primal and most effective check to all 
wickedness. If a man is led to think there is no God, no judge, no 
eternity, no heaven, no hell, what is going to restrain him when 
passions or opportunity urge? What is going to cripple his arm when 
stretched out in greed or lust against his fellow man, society, his 
country? We imprison our anarchists for their rebellious speech, 
but what is the doctrine of anarchy compared with the propagation 
. of atheism? These men are ignorant, for God does exist. 
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I. It is an admitted principle that what is implanted in every 
human breast, what is in the heart of man, in all places and all ages, 
a constant desire, a desire irresistible, points to an incontrovertible 
truth. Every man is impelled by the desire of happiness. This 
desire never sleeps. It is innate in the most savage breast. Nor is 
this happiness any kind of happiness. The human yearning is for 
boundless, for perfect happiness. Who has fixed this hunger? Who 
has lodged it in universal rational nature? Clearly the author of 
that nature. It is an effect, and must have a cause. Man can not 
be its originator. It seems, therefore, to point eloquently to some being 
who planted it, some superior being. That being is responsible. 
Superior in every way to man, he must have in his possession some- 
where an efficient cause of that bliss man so pantingly thirsts for. 
There can be no perfect bliss except it be limitless. Supposing a 
limit, there would be a desire for a possible beyond, and, therefore, 
beatification would be incomplete. There is needed, therefore, an 
infinite being. An infinite being would be God. 

II. This argument, from universal desire, might be supplemented 
by a consideration of Conscience. In the voice of Conscience we 
notice two facts: Conscience forbids and Conscience threatens. It 
forbids the performance of such or such an action. In that prohibi- 
tion there is transparent the existence of a law. Not only does 
Conscience proclaim the law, but simultaneously there is heard that 
the offense will meet with retribution. The law manifested by con- 
science and the guilty knowledge that we have of our wrong doing 
are accompanied by the fear of the sanction of the law emanating 
from a legislator. Who is this legislator, this legislator that lords 
it so imperatively over every man coming into the world? Can this 
Lawgiver, so unmistakably forcing by the process of conscience His 
power and authority over entire humanity since the beginning, can 
this Lawgiver be anything or any one save the Creator of heaven 
and earth—God? 
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VESSELS UNTO HONOR. 


AN ADDRESS FOR GRADUATING EXERCISES AT GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND 
INSTITUTIONS. 


BY THE REV. WM. GRAHAM. 


“Hath not the potter power over the clay . . . to make one vessel 
unto honor and another unto dishonor? ”—Rom. ix. 21. 

“Tf any man, therefore, shall cleanse himself, he shall be a vessel unto 
honor, sanctified and profitable to the Lord.”—II. Tim. ii. 21. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. These words contain germs of what I am going to say. 
Life a process of selection, making or marring, doing or undoing. It is 
shaping “vessels of election” or casting them aside, Fittest survive, 
School picture of life. (a) Some pass wise and are crowned. (b) 
Others, through no fault of theirs, fail in appearance, but in reality gain, 
Failure often success in shadow. Life, game of chess. (c) A third 
— through their own fault, fail, lose and are cast aside like broken 
vessels, 

IIT. Education does not end with school. Life foreground and train- 
ing camp for eternity. Church great school of Christ. Its purpose to 
train all to be vessels of election. Leaving school only passing from one 
class to another in world-wide school. Vessels of election chosen from 
all classes. Lack of wealth, talent, and influence no bar to progress. Good 
will and hard work only required; grace does rest. Our Lady, the saints, 
all pupils in this school. New models for imitation like pictures and 
statues in art gallery. Easy to recognize vessels of election. Marked 
with God’s seal. Foolish virgins. Grace of God and good conduct more 
important than culture. Education often onesided. How complete. To 
be good scholar, i. e., vessel of election—one must be free from grave 
sin and abound with virtue. 

Conclusion.—Appeal to give oneself to God. Will fill us with grace 
according to our capacity and dispositions and character, so that for 
time and eternity we may be “vessels unto honor, sanctified and profit- 
able to the Lord.” 


I. I choose these words as my text, because they contain the 
pith and germ of the few remarks I propose to make to-day. They 
suggest choice or selection on the oné hand, and rejection or weeding 
out on the other. Now the very purpose of this gathering points 
to the fact that some of you are chosen for honor, “ vessels of elec- 
tion,” so to say; others not: that, whilst all of you were called to 
success in study, and urged to a high standard of excellence in 
your various classes, yet only “ few were chosen ”—thus illustrating 
what is now so well known as the “ principle of selection,” the law 
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of “ the survival of the fittest.” That “the race is to the swiftest ” 
and “victory to the strongest.” That the best are chosen and the 
worst cast aside we see for ourselves to be the law or rule in this 
life, and from the judgment after death we know it to be the rule 
also in the next. School life is a picture of the larger life outside, 
for which, indeed, it is but the preparation and training ground. In 
school, those that work, pass, win, and are crowned ; those that idle, 
fail, lose, and are rejected. So in life, “ what things a man shall sow 
those also shall he reap” (Gal. vi. 8). We may not realize the 
connection, but it is there as truly as the link between spring and 
autumn, cause and effect, the tree and its fruit, the river and its 
source. The way in which you work and otherwise spend your time 
within these venerable walls is inevitably working out a fixed result, 
just as our mode of living in the world outside is doing. What you 
are about to witness bears testimony to this. You yourselves could 
have forecast the result. They “ who sowed in tears now reap in 
joy.” The prizes are ready, the wreaths woven, applause waits 
on hand and life for the winner. And they deserve it. They 
usually worked steadily, obeyed their teachers, used their time and 
talents well; in other words, they sowed and planted, and now they 
are about to reap the fruit. Unstinted and ungrudged applause is 
their portion. They are “ vessels of election,” vessels “ unto honor.” 
No doubt many amongst you, though not winners of prizes nor 
figuring high in the list of candidates for honors, yet conscientiously 
did your best and failed notwithstanding. In your case failure in 
one line means success in another. It is success in shadow. Though 
not decked with school laurels, you have done your duty, spent 
your time well, observed school discipline and rule. You have 
sown and in due time you will reap. The experience of life gained 
by apparent failure ends in real success. Life has often been com- 
pared to a game of chess. A player may lose the game and yet win 
by the effort to avoid defeat. His powers of attention, reflection, 
patience, and self-control have been called into play, and he rises 
from the game a better player and a wiser man than when he sat 
down to it. Life in school or out of it is discipline, education, prac- 
tice. Unseen good may spring from what shallow and superficial 
observers would call dismal failure. ‘“ Glory and honor and peace 
to every one that worketh good.” “There is no respect of persons 
with God” (Rom. ii. 10, 11), whatever the verdict of the world 
may be. 
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There are others, however, amongst you (I trust they are very 
few) whom I may describe as the foolish virgins of the school, 
whose lamps are out through their own fault, who, like the grass. 
hopper in the fable, danced and played and sang instead of toiling 
industriously as the ant, who buried their talents in the ground; 
and now the door is closed against them. They are shut out from 
the feast of success through their own criminal sloth. The dread 
words “too late” sound in their ears, and here they are, unpitied 
and hopeless failures. A guilty conscience, time wasted, energies 
paralyzed, lost opportunities and the well deserved censure of teachers 
and parents are the result. They reap what they have sown. They 
are not chosen but rejected vessels. “ Tribulation and anguish on 
every soul that worketh evil” (Rom. ii. 9). 

II. Now all this is but an introduction, is merely preliminary to 
the message I want to bring home to the hearts of all present here 
to-day, young and old, and it is this, the need of ever training and 
educating ourselves for a higher plane of life, the need of shaping 
ourselves, under the combined influence of grace and good will, into 
“vessels of honor,” bright and pleasing to the Master’s eye, ever 
meet and fit for His use and ready at His call. As I observed, schoo} 
is a preparation for life, but life itself is only the foreground and 
training camp for eternity. We are spiritual and immortal beings of 
limitless capacity, and therefore always at school—ever capable of 
advancement and improvement. Woe to you if your education in 
any sense ends in leaving school. The oldest and deepest thinkers, 
after a long life devoted to one special branch of study, own them- 
selves babies in view of what remains to be mastered. How much 
more true is this in the education of a soul in the broad sense of the 
word—the training and fitting and shaping it into “a vessel of 
honor.” Leaving school is only passing or being drafted from one 
school to another; or, to speak more exactly, it is going from one 
class to another in the same school. Life is a training ground for 
the Kingdom of God. The great world-wide Catholic Church is 
the school of Christ, in which we are all, by Baptism, registered 
scholars. The synagogue, i. e., the old, narrow, Jewish church of the 
old law, as St. Paul tells us, was a pedagogue or teacher, leading to 
Christ, the light of the world, the light shining in darkness even 
though not “ comprehended,” i. e., fully understood by it. He opened 
His school, or rather broadened out and enlarged the old one, two 
thousand years ago, appointed teachers under a head guaranteed 
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from essential error, and promised to abide in and guide His school 
and her authorized teachers till the end of time. Every priest, there- 
fore, duly appointed and entrusted with the care of souls, is a teacher, 
and the men, women, and children who avail themselves of his min- 
istrations are his scholars. As a divinely organized body or cor- 
poration, its centre is at Rome, where its visible head resides; but 
its circumference is coextensive with the planet. You will not find 
the boundaries of this school-kingdom traced on any map, for it 
claims the whole earth as its sphere of work, and indeed actually 
carries on its activity everywhere. “Go preach the Gospel,” i. e., 
teach the ways of justice and peace “ to all nations,” was her com- 
mission, and to which she has been faithful ever since. She claims 
all good, earnest seekers after truth as her prospective members, 
and projects her spirit or soul beyond the limits of her body to take 
into her embrace all “ good Samaritans,” even though they don’t 
come up to Jerusalem to worship. For she claims a right to all 
souls that are being shaped into vessels of election by Him, “ who 
from stones can raise up children to Abraham.” 

There are “ territories’ as well as “ organized states’ within her 
domain. Now what is the aim, purpose, and object of this great 
world-school, the Church? It exists for the sole purpose of trans- 
forming us all into “ vessels of honor,” of refining, purifying, elevat- 
ing these coarse natures of ours into fit subjects for the kingdom 
of heaven, “ into which nothing defiled can enter ” ; and who will say 
that Godless, graceless human nature as we know it is not defiled, and 
does not, therefore, need refining. The Church is a school in which 
all who submit to her training and disciplines get thoroughly well 
educated. . All such make progress and win prizes. Lack of wealth 
or intelligence does not involve failure. Good will and hard work 
are the sole avenues to success. And yet it is the completest and 
most perfect system of education in the world. It is neither super- 
ficial, nor partial, nor onesided. It is thorough. It penetrates even 
“to the division of soul and spirit,” covering, in fact, the whole field 
of thought, speech, and conduct. It aims at training both head and 
heart, guiding and regulating conscience, will and affection. No 
hero nor heroine of romance, no lofty character woven in the loom of 
poet or novelist’s fancy, can compare, in ideal perfection, with the 
characters formed in this school, and thereby made “ vessels of elec- 
tion,” “vessels of honor,” “ sanctified and profitable to the Lord, 
prepared unto every good work.” 
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Such was Our Lady, the ever blessed Mother of God, specially 
saluted in her litany as “spiritual vessel,” “vessel of honor” 
“vessel of singular devotion,” titles that tell to what a degree of ‘ded 
perfection she reached in the school of her divine Son. There were 
grand dames in the great Roman cities of the land, in Antioch, 
Cesarea, and the holy city Jerusalem, ladies rich, fair, and cultured, 
honored, caressed, and flattered, the gaily decked society queens of 
the day; but not among them did God discern His special “ vesge| 
of election.” To a chaste and humble maiden of lowly Nazareth did 
He send an angel to declare her “full of grace” and “ blesseq 
among women ’’—the great model and perfect type of excellence to 
her sex. Countless hosts of saintly women rivalling each other in 
various phases of holiness have been formed into “ vessels of elec- 
tion”’ in the same school. All characters, ages, and walks in life 
have their representatives. There are girl saints, such as the lamb- 
like Agnes in all the radiant brilliancy and soft bloom of early grace 
and innocence; holy matrons like St. Monica, devout widows like 
St. Frances, penitents as Mary of Egypt, or she of Bethany, who 
lavishly poured ointment over her Saviour’s feet, and “to whom 
much was forgiven because she loved much,” who all grew into 
“vessels of honor ” and now adorn the palace of the King. 

In our art galleries and museums there are pictures and statues 
of various degrees of excellence. What are they for? They are 
models to be copied and reproduced by artist-students, still retaining 
their own individuality. The long historical galleries of our great 
school, the Church, are lined with living pictures—molded and fash- 
oned into the most beautiful forms, under the combined action of 
divine grace and their own good will. God is the artist who shapes, 
and, if needful, cuts and hammers them into exquisite vessels of 
election meet for His eye and use. When your eye lights on the 
picture or statue of a saint, remember that you, too, are the rough 
material out of which the divine Artist wills to carve his saints. The 
Father who created you, the Son who redeemed you, and the Holy 
Ghost who sanctified you are at work in your souls to fashion them, 
if may be, into vessels of election. 

Happily, the race of saints never has and never will die out in the 
great school of Christ. Many there are, unclassed and unknown 
save to God and their confessors, bravely struggling onward and 
upward—ever remaining clean, pure, holy, and undefiled, and that, 
too, frequently in the midst of a coarse, sensual, and ungodly society. 
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In domestic service, in factory, shop, home, and school, aye, often in 
the midst of seething corruption, there are many who never bow the 
knee to Baal—who keep themselves aloof from the worship of the 
false gods of the day. There are still in all circles, thank God, as in 
Apostolic times, “ devout women,” holy virgins, matrons, and widows 
“serving the Lord and waiting for and ready for His coming.” 
From Rome to farther east and west or north and south there is not 
a mission without them—souls that are being schooled and trained 
to be “ vessels of honor.” Many of them have never lost the white 
robe of Baptismal innocence, and show in their very features that 
they are favorites of heaven—“ vessels of singular election.” They 
have the clear, pure eye, the peculiar light and cast of countenance 
that mark unmistakably those on whom the Lamb without blemish 
has set His seal. This we see in innocent children and guileless 
youths and maidens, and is often a distinctive feature in the grown 
up of many a Catholic land. One has not to travel far along the 
banks of the Shannon or the Rhine ere he sees this “ light of God’s 
countenance ” peering out from under the rude cap of many a poor, 
unlettered peasant maid. There is something in their features that 
you miss in the faces of their brilliant and more world-favored sisters 
who throng the gay resorts of fashionable life. If at all spiritually 
minded, you may readily discern a “ vessel of election ”—one whom 
the Holy Ghost has overshadowed, one who is near and dear to God, 
one who, though not a student at high school or university, is yet 
“taught of God ” and well up in the science of the saints, holding, it 
may be, a high place in the world-wide school of Christ. 

Think not that I underrate beauty, wealth and culture. All are 
gifts and talents to be used and cultivated. Strictly speaking, no side 
of our nature is to be neglected. All God’s field should be tilled and 
made the most of; but in most cases culture is reserved only for the 
head, while the heart is overlooked. The reason or understanding 
is not the whole soul. It is not even its most important side. Good- 
ness is better than cleverness. It is character, not culture, that makes 
a person worthy or worthless, fit or unfit to face the cares and re- 
sponsibilities of life. Good behavior is more important than brilliant 
education. Conduct, not culture, determines the fate of a soul. No 
doubt, it is your duty to study, and study hard. Be brilliant scholars. 
Let each one try to be first in her class and become a credit to her 
family and school. “ Knowledge is power.” Nay, it is Godlike. It 
raises us to a higher plane of being. Talent is not to rust or lie 
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buried in the ground. Our intellectual light, no more than our moral, 
is not to be put under a bushel, but to shine. But remember—and my 
message here to-day as a priest of God is to remind you of it—that 
when you have done all this, when you have learned the laws and 
movements of the stars, the chemical composition of earth, sun, and 
moon, and are deeply versed in all science and art, were you as 
learned as Solomon, who “ spoke three thousand parables and whose 
poems were a thousand and five; and who treated about trees, from 
the cedar, that is in Libanus, unto the hyssop, that cometh out of the 
wall ; and discoursed of beasts, and of fowls, and of creeping things, 
and of fishes” (III. Kings iv. 33, 34), and have not the fear and 
love of God in your hearts—the grace of God, the true wisdom of the 
truly wise, then, let me tell you, you would be only foolish virgins 
after all. Knowledge of this sort, though good and desirable in its 
way, does not make a “ vessel of honor.” If the lamp of faith goes 
out, and your stock of oil, i. e., good works, runs dry, you are left 
in darkness, you are shut out from the marriage feast of the Lamb. 
The special presence of God in the soul by grace would then be 
wanting. Now this is the highest charm that can adorn a woman. 
This is the inimitable and ineffable grace of loveliness, that makes 
even a plain face beautiful, and a humble, rude, and uncultured soul 
unspeakably charming. This is the hidden treasure of the Gospel, 
the jewel of priceless worth, which it were worth a man’s while to 
sell all he has to buy. This is what the foolish virgins and the un- 
happy guest at the banquet lacked, and for want of which they were 
thrust into outer darkness, away from the source of light and heat 
in God. This is what we miss in the features of so many refined and 
cultured ladies to-day. This it is that hallows a soul for the Master’s 
use and makes it “a vessel unto honor.” 

Much, therefore, as it is your duty to train your minds, acquire 
the learning and accomplishments necessary to enable you to take 
your place and make your way in life, you must not, for it is vital, 
overlook the far more important training and culture of the heart. 
You must make your soul a fit resting place for God. The material 
you have to deal with is not passive and obedient material—not 
stone, or marble, or chemical atoms; but fickle, subtle, ever-changing 
self-will, caprice, passion. It is hard, but with God’s grace and our 
own free will it can be made plastic and shaped into a vessel worthy 
of the King. 

The first essential condition required in a vessel of election is 
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cleanliness, i. e., freedom from known and conscious grievous sin— 
the only thing that defiles the soul. Sin must be loathed and shunned 
as a pollution of God’s own chosen vessels. With what horror should 
we view a chalice or a ciborium profaned by use in a drunken revel 
or midnight carousal. Shall we forget that our souls are the temples 
of the living God? This horror of sin must be deep, earnest, and 
thorough, not the mere trite conventional disapproval of wrong 
as bad taste or form that often usurps its place. 

But not only must you be free from sin; but jeweled and adorned 
as becometh “the vessels of the Lord.” Light not only expels 
darkness, but creates the most brilliant colors. So does grace, the 
light of God, act in the soul. Besides cleansing and purifying, it 
brings virtue in its train. It fills the soul with strong faith, undying 
hope, and ardent charity. 

Conclusion.—Submit yourselves, then, to its action. Your young 
hearts are now plastic and impressionable and yield readily to the 
heavenly Workman’s tools. Pray that He may shape and fashion 
you into “vessels of honor.’’ But remember that He always acts 
with, never against, your own wills. Do your part, then, and rest 
assured that God will do His. Religion holds the first place, and as 
queen of the sciences, rightly, in your list of studies. Let it be first 
in your thoughts, not to rest merely in the head, but penetrate down 
to the heart. Let it be in your lives a living, energizing force, in- 
fluencing conscience, mind, and affection. We are all, as you have 
heard, scholars in the great school of Christ—the Church; but you 
are exceptionally favored. Avail yourselves of these opportunities 
to become “ vessels unto honor, sanctified and profitable to the Lord.” 
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A COURSE IN SACRED ELOQUENCE. 


BY THE REV. JOHN PLACID CONWAY, 0.P., S.T.M. 
SECOND Parr. 


THE PRACTICAL ART OF PREACHING. 


“The surest test of an Orator is to be reputed as such by public opinion,” 
(Cicero. ) 
The complete scheme of practical preaching can be comprised under a dozen 
headings. 
. THE VARIOUS CLASSES OF ORATORY. 
. ANALYSIS OF A DISCOURSE. 
. INVENTION AND DISPOSITION oF ARGUMENTS. 
. STANDARD QUALITIES OF A SERMON. 
. EXPRESSION OR LANGUAGE, 
. THE USE oF TROPES AND FIGURES. 
. WRITTEN AND EXTEMPORE SERMONS. 
. DELIVERY AND GESTURE. 
. Homiiies, PRoNES, CONFERENCES, 
. DoGMATIC AND Mora. DISCOURSES. 
. PANEGYRICS AND CATECHISING. 
. MISSIONS AND RETREATS. 


I.—THE VARIOUS CLASSES OF ORATORY. 


Five such classes are in the main recognized by pulpit orators. First comes 
the DELIBERATIVE, whose sole aim is to convince by weight of studied argument: 
this kind is reserved for the “ set sermon,” and needs to be elaborately worked 
up. If its burden be the solid exposition of some truth, one has to aim at con- 
centration of ideas with precision of expression, while guarding against 
seeming to degenerate into a scholastic exercise. Written dissertations hot 
from the schools will not do as sermons: they must be worked up so as to 
reach the heart as well as the mind. 

Or Controversy. Should the matter in hand be controversial, either because 
of the subject itself, or in reply, it is always wisest to adopt the expository 
method, and adhere to the Apologetic rather than the Polemic form. Little 
good, if any, comes of slashing attack, biting retort, or ridicule; if a weak 
position has to be exposed let it be done with due consideration for an 
opponent, if our aim be to win and not slay. The opponent of to-day in 
good faith may be our brother in arms in God’s appointed time. Never allude 
to or presume bad faith: even an unguarded expression in a sermon has the 
effect of thinning the offertory on special occasions. The fisher of men must 
not wilfully scare the souls whom God’s providence draws within Catholic 
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walls: the mildest word against such a proceeding is this—it defeats its own 
end. Where persuasion is the end of view the preacher must “exhort in 
sound doctrine,” and hence mean what he says and say openly what he means, 
thus imparting his own deep convictions. The DELIBERATIVE method marks 
the solid preacher, and is the highest form of pulpit eloquence. 

SECONDLY, there is the DEMONSTRATIVE method of preaching, which deals less 
with scientific formularies of truth, and relies more on examples and homely 
illustrations to enforce moralities. Our Lord’s teaching in parables is an 
example of this, clothing the doctrine with the garb of story, as in the 
Prodigal Son’s return, He preaches repentance. 

The THIRD CLASS is known as the HomILeTIC, and consists in an exposition 
of the gospel of the day. There is the strictly Homiletic form, in which each 
member of the gospel is expounded according to Scriptural exegesis: there is 
also the less rigid form which deals with but one or a few points in the gospel, 
and forms the familiar Sunday Prone. The best examples of Homilists are 
St. Augustine, St. Gregory, St. Bede, St. Jerome, St. Thomas,* in their 
expositions of the gospels; it is advisable to consult the best Commentators 
of the present day as well, so as to secure the true literal sense, since the 
Holy Fathers sometimes busy themselves only with the mystic interpretation. 

A FourtH method is called the Composite, which is simply a happy blend- 
ing of the three preceding, but there is a danger of the speaker identifying 
himself with his style and becoming “ mixed.” It is the most trying form 
for the public patience and understanding, and generally proves tedious, while 
to the tyro it is a veritable pitfall. 

A FirtH method is advocated under the title of the ScHotastic or rigidly 
doctrinal, such as a sermon befitting Trinity Sunday or a dogmatic Course of 
Sermons, but practically it resolves itself into the DELIBERATIVE. An offshot 
of this is the CATECHETICAL method, of which we shall speak in due course. 
In order to secure success it will be of great moment for the preacher to 
recognize his own best form and to cultivate it, to weigh before-hand the 
style adapted to the occasion and subject and auditory, since an error herein 
is disastrous in its issue. 


JII.—ANALYSIS OF A DISCOURSE. 


Every sermon is made up of the Matter, the ENp, and the Proposition. 

1. The MATTER should be some definite doctrine neither indulging in plati- 
tudes, novelties, nor too far-reaching scope. This matter is then set forth 
by a threefold class of argument, either PROVING it from undoubted sources, 
such as authority or reason; or ILLUSTRATING it so as to confirm the truth, by 
examples from Holy Writ; or MOVING to excite the auditory to its ready 
acceptance. A true orator can sway the passions as well as the minds of 
men, and soothe as well as stir. This is the triple appeal to the mind, the 
imagination, and the passions. 

2. The Enp, or what we propose to achieve in our address. This will depend 
upon the matter. A dogmatic sermon will have for its end the simple exposi- 


* The Catena Aurea and Sermons. 
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tion of doctrine for conviction’s sake. A moral discourse has no such aim: it 
it absurd to dogmatize over moralities which are already accepted by the con. 
science. The end in view is to secure amendment of life, to send the people 
away better on this point, and all must lead up to this issue, using the 
Demonstrative method. An example to the point would be a sermon on the 
Pharisee and Publican, the Unjust Steward, the Ten Virgins. “Jn caudg 
medicina! ” 

3. The Proposition regards the way of treating the subject in hand. [t 
must be GRAVE and FITTING. Its gravity makes it worthy of being listened to, 
and excludes frivolity and shallowness: its fittingness implies that it suits the 
speaker, whether a prelate, simple priest, or missioner; fitting those addressed, 
as adults, sinners, members of a Guild, or nuns; lastly, fitting the season, the 
place, the occasion. These three points make a homogeneous whole. 

THe Text. Next the preacher turns to his text, which either the gospel of 
the day or his common sense will suggest. It is vulgar to court singularity 
in the choice of a text. A text however must be chosen, and ought to be 
chosen with one of three views. (1) As a theme of exposition, a thought to 
be developed, a point to be enforced. (2) It may be made quite subservient, 
and rank only as a point of departure: St. Thomas does this occasionally in 
the Summa Theologica, as an opening to an article. (3) It may rank as 
the point of attainment, the whole sermon leading the people up gradually 
to its fulfilment. It is advisable not to run away from it altogether, but to 
weave it skilfully through the narrative. The next thing to be thought of is 
to secure the Plan. 

THE PLAN can be disposed of under these brief considerations. 

1. NEED OF: to secure precision of matter as well as clearness of thought, 
starting and ending at given points: its absence brings rambling ideas, vague- 
ness of thought and expression, with no definite point or fruit as issue. 

2. BENEFIT OF: it aids the preacher’s memory in delivery, and the listener’s, 
who can carry away something definite. 

3. VARIETY OF: avoid the everlasting sameness, like the one, two, three of 
chimes. Three points are conventional but not essential, two will do, and 
one well handled is enough; but there must always be one leading thought 
or chief point. Variety gives pleasure, like the varied time in a musical 
composition, especially when a flock hears the same voice all the year round. 
For example, let us consider variety on a common topic, such as the Holy 
Rosary. One plan will suggest the blending of mental with vocal prayer, 
another will put forward the position held by Mary in the Mysteries, a third 
deals with our Lord’s thoughts or actions, a fourth scheme considers the 
Rosary as a most popular form of devotion, another sees in it the most richly 
endowed Confraternity as to Indulgences, while a final may regard it his- 
torically as the preservative of faith in penal times, and the companion of 
saintliness. It is with sermons as with meat served up; the variety of the 
dressing lends appetite and relish. Here we have six leading themes, or 
sermons, complete in one solid point. If we attempt to group them, one must 
lead and the other be subordinate, in which case the less prominent idea 
should precede and lead up to the greater. Some of the ideas will work out 
well side by side, others certainly will not. It is an easy matter to work up 
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a capital sermon out of any one of the above points, difficult to harmonize 
two, and hopeless to work off three, for such would be preposterous in 
association and length. Much skill is shown in knowing what to leave unsaid. 

Another pleasing variety is secured by transition, passing from the type to 
the reality, observing the same points, e. g., the Manna and the Holy Eucharist, 
(1) descending from heaven, (2) giving delight, (3) sustaining life in the 
wilderness. Or we may keep within one point, as the raising up of the brazen 
serpent to save from death, and the upraising of Christ upon the cross. Or we 
may invert the order and give the reality first, and then develop it from its 
prototype, ¢. g., “a greater than Elias is here.” 

4. CONSISTENCY OF: shown in the fair distribution of the parts in the plan, 
not unduly dwelling upon one at the expense of the rest, like a quaver flanked 
by two minims. Some sermons resemble tadpoles, they are mostly head, and 
then fall away. 

5. MetHop oF: this will depend wholly upon the kind of discourse, whether 
oration, prone, or homily. A pure homily has no points at all; it is a running 
comment upon the text of the gospel, as shall be shown in its due place. 

6. FAULT OF: ars artis est celare artem, so let the plan not be too apparent, 
especially where the points admit of subdivision: the skeleton needs to be well 
clothed, otherwise it appears a starveling. 


(To be continued.) 











COLLECTANEA. 


SERMONS, ADDRESSES, ETC., DELIVERED ON VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS. 


“THE ESSENTIALS OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH.” 
By THE Rev. Tuos. I. Gasson, S.J., Boston. 


(The Unitarians of Wollaston, Mass., have a club composed of the leading 
citizens of that place. This club has for its object the cultivation of friendly 
feeling and the acquirement of correct ideas upon important subjects. The 
members have several banquets a year. After each banquet it is customary 
for the members to listen io an address by a speaker, selected for his ac- 
quaintance with the topic chosen, upon some matter of general interest to 
the people. This year it was decided to invite representatives of religious 
thought to state their views in a clear, calm way, and in a manner intelligible 
to the lay-mind. It was decided to begin the series with a presentation of 
the doctrines held by the Catholic Church, the mother church of Christianity, 
The address for this occasion was delivered by the Rev. Thomas I. Gasson, 
S.J., professor of ethics of Boston College. We give here a stenographic re- 
port of the lecture.) 


“There are few subjects about which so little is known by the or- 
dinary non-Catholic as the belief and practices of Catholics. I am 
here to-night to tell you the essentials of our faith. I must be explicit and 
yet brief, for I must not go beyond the time assigned to these lectures. 
Hence, what I say must not be taken as a full exposition of Catholic dogma. 
It will only be possible to give a summary of the foundation stones upon 
which our belief rests. The subject will, I trust, not be without interest, for 
it must always be a matter for serious consideration to the intelligent ob- 
server to know what it is that binds together over 250,000,000 of people, living 
in separate countries, so compactly that neither persecution from without nor 
treachery from within can destroy their union. We have been persecuted and 
we have had traitors, but persecution has not paralyzed our forces nor has 
treachery crippled our energies, and you will find to-day men going forth 
to win souls to the Catholic faith with the same zeal with which St. Augus- 
tine went to England, St. Boniface to Germany, and St. Francis Xavier to the 
East. 

Let me say first of all that the Catholic belief may be reduced to four 
essential points. These are: First, a Supreme Being exists; second, this 
Supreme Being has made a revelation; third, this revelation is the Christian 
revelation; fourth, the Christian revelation finds its diréct and adequate ex- 
position only in the teachings of the Church Catholic, to which we are bound 
to render unquestioning obedience. 

We build, first of all, upon the existence of a Supreme Being, of a First 
Cause, of a Creator. To the knowledge of this we come by the light of 
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reason. To the question: What is the ultimate cause of my being, the root 
of all things, the final originator of matter, motion, life? only one adequate 
answer can be given; namely, there exists a Being self-existent, uncaused, 
supreme, infinite in perfection, and with power omnipotent. If there is one 
truth which more than any other vividly strikes the reflecting mind, it is that 
there must exist a First Cause, from Whom all things proceed and for Whom 
all things were made. 

This self-existent Being is only one. We do, indeed, teach a trinity of 
Persons in God, but there is only one divine nature, and, consequently, only 
one God. There can not be two Supreme Beings, as is evident even to the 
superficial mind. This Supreme Being is not an impersonal force, but a 
living, infinite intelligence, possessing in Himself all perfection in the highest 
form. 

The second fundamental doctrine is that this Supreme Being has revealed 
Himself, has unfolded truth to His creatures. If it were impossible for the 
Infinite to hold communication with the finite, the difficulty would arise 
from the part of God, from the part of man or from the truth to be revealed. 
Upon close searching, it will be seen that from not one of these three points 
can an insuperable difficulty spring. For the Creator can surely form a way 
of holding communion with his subject, the creature can surely receive in- 
structions from his Master, and the matter to be communicated can surely 
be grasped by a reasoning faculty. Even if the truth transcend the natural 
range of the mind’s powers, it is not necessary for him who holds it to 
grasp thoroughly the intrinsic nature thereof. It is amply sufficient if the mind 
accepts the statement on the authority of the Almighty Revealer, just as 
we accept the dicta of physicians and of scientists, even when we do not 
grasp the intrinsic grounds upon which those assertions are based. Do we 
not all accept the statements of experts, even when we do not fully under- 
stand the foundation upon which those verdicts rest? 

We claim, therefore, that the Supreme Being can make a revelation to 
His creature. Nay, more, in view of the difficulties attendant upon the ac- 
quisition even of those religious truths which fall within the range of man’s 
natural activities, we assert that a revelation was morally necessary for the 
human race, and this would have been morally requisite, even supposing 
that mankind had been left upon a purely natural plane of existence. The 
Catholic Church, however, teaches that man was raised to a supernatural 
destiny, namely, to know God directly. Our knowledge of the First 
Cause at present is indirect; we infer His existence from the works we be- 
hold in the universe. Our natural powers do not lead us beyond this knowl- 
edge. To know God directly, not through media, is a privilege, not a right 
or exigency of our nature, and this privilege our faith teaches has been granted 
to the race. In the light of this exalted and lofty destiny, transcending, as 
it does, man’s natural strength, it is obvious that a revelation was absolutely 
necessary to man for the attainment of his end. God, consequently, we claim, 
has spoken to humanity. He has made revelations to the individual and to 
the race at large. He has spoken to the heart of man in more ways than one, and 
that voice is still heard if one will only pause to listen to it. He has made com- 
munications for the public at large,as to the patriarchs, the prophets, and Moses. 
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All these are part of the message that has been communicated by the Creator, 
the Infinite, to His creatures, the finite. And for these messages we haye 
credentials sufficient to win the support of earnest, deep, right-thinking men, 

It is a tenet of our faith that the entirety, the fulness of those truths 
which the Supreme Being desired man to know is found only in the Chris- 
tian revelation, and that all revelations that came before Christ led up to 
Him, that in His life and in His message and the teachings of His apostles 
we have the full substance of religious and spiritual truth, the sum total of 
those doctrines which the Infinite wished to have communicated for general 
knowledge, and that, therefore, with the last apostle public revelations have 
ceased. 

Now the fulness of revelation as made in and through Christ, brings be- 
fore us, according to the Catholic belief, the divinity of Christ. This, we hold, 
is a fundamental dogma of Christianity. To understand what is meant 
thereby, we must not lose sight of the difference between nature and per- 
sonality. Nature can be duplicated, personality never. Specifically, though 
not numerically, we all have the same human nature; each one has his own 
personality, which he never can surrender to another. We proclaim that 
in Christ there was an assumption of a human nature without a human per- 
sonality on the part of the second Person of the Trinity. In other words, we 
hold that, in Christ, human nature did not blossom out, if I may use the 
term, into a human personality, but this human nature was taken, assumed 
by a divine Person, who thus in the flesh became the authoritative, divine 
teacher of mankind. Christ, consequently, has a twofold nature, the nature 
of man and the nature of God, but only one—a divine—personality. 

In order to carry out His work of saving the race which had fallen 
through the disloyalty of its head, from its lofty estate, the Redeemer founded 
a society, an organization to which the great work He had at heart was 
entrusted. This organization was constituted the guide of all wayfarers 
during their solemn journey to Eternity. By the very nature of the case 
it was necessary that this body or organization should be dowered with certain 
attributes. It must of necessity enjoy the right to teach and to govern the 
faithful; it must be a guide, absolutely sure and unfailing in those matters 
which pertain to its charter; and it must remain strong and in full vigor 
in the exercise of its mission as long as time lasts. 

Then, too, it must be discernible from other societies, and for this pur- 
pose it must have visible marks or signs. What are these marks? We answer 
that the true Church of Christ must be one, holy, Catholic, apostolic. It must 
be one in faith, one in union of purpose, holy—that is, the members must 
be called to seek the higher life, and within its membership heroic virtue must 
flourish; it must be a universal or world-wide society, not one hemmed in by 
local or national limits; it must be apostolic, tracing an unbroken commission 
from the days of Christ to the present time. 

The Church continues the work of Christ. It guides man to his appointed 
destiny. Now this destiny being to the unveiled vision, to the direct knowl- 
edge of God, an end far above man’s natural powers, it follows that he needs 
some supernatural help or strength to enable the soul to mount above the 
natural into the supernatural regions beyond. This help we call grace, and 
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the channels of grace are called sacraments. There are seven of these 
rivers of grace, corresponding to seven phases of our natural existence, and 
they bear the names of Baptism, Confirmation, Holy Eucharist, Penance, Ex- 
treme Unction, Holy Orders, and Matrimony. They all either give or in- 
crease this spiritual strength and the soul is thus prepared for the blessed 
yision of the Infinite. 

With regard to the individual, the Church insists most strongly upon the 
truth that the principle of life within man is a spiritual principle; it is some- 
thing neither material nor bound by the laws of matter. Being immaterial, 
it is deathless, and hence it is not destroyed when death dissolves the union 
between the body and its vivifying principle The soul consequently, lives 
on after it has parted from its companion, the body. As the soul’s life is to 
be endless, it will be seen that the duty of every sensible member of the 
human family is to keep himself far from any failing which may tarnish the 
whiteness of his soul or weaken his spiritual vigor. 

We hold, too, that a man’s lot in the future life is decided by the con- 
dition in which he is found at the hour of death. If, when death strikes him, 
his face is turned to God, he goes on in that direction. If his face is turned 
away from God, he is banished forever from the divine Presence. It is left to 
man to choose his way; and what can the Almighty do except ratify the choice 
made by a free agent? No man is forced to soil his soul by crime. We do 
not admit anything like an uncontrollable impulse. No impulse is so strong 
that it can not be vanquished by a will which is fortified by the grace of God. 

Here it is fitting to mention the Catholic doctrine of purgatory, or place 
of cleansing. For those souls who elect to die in enmity with the eternal 
Judge and in alienation from the call of the Holy Spirit to virtuous ways, 
there is nothing but everlasting banishment; for those who pass from the pres- 
ent time of trial without spot or stain or blemish there awaits the immediate 
knowledge of the Creator, without bar or veil; for those who die in trifling 
sins or with merited punishments unfulfilled, there is a place of temporary 
expiation, where by patient waiting and by painful atonement the debts in- 
curred can be cancelled and the soul prepared for the glories and joys of 
paradise. When the debt has been fully paid, then the portals of heaven 
will be thrown open and the soul will take its place among God’s elect. 

These are, in brief, the essentials of Catholic faith as far as they can be 
touched upon in a brief address. There are many points left unnoticed, 
but they can be classed under some one of the heads I have mentioned. A 
brief reflection will convince any one that no one can live up to the teach- 
ings and tenets of the Catholic belief without being ennobled in his own 
life and proving by his example a blessing to others. Would that our fellow- 
citizens knew us as we ought to be, and as many loyal Catholics are, and 
not as a persistent prejudice has depicted us! 

To show how deeply colored non-Catholic views of Catholic doctrines are, 
let me ask you what is the general idea of one outside the Church as to the. 
nature of an indulgence. Do they not think that it is a permission—pur- 
chased in the coin of earth—to commit moral wrong, to defy the laws of 
morality, to indulge in general depravity? In reality, as every Catholic child 
knows, it is only the partial or entire cancelling of punishment still due to 
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crime after the guilty deed has been pardoned. This remission of temporal 
punishment is made by an application of the treasures of the Church on 
the part of those to whom these treasures of merits have been confided, 
Now, as a matter of fact, nearly every one is constantly acting, though per- 
haps unintentionally, along the lines of ecclesiastical indulgences. To forgive 
a delinquent for the sake of a friend, what is this but to condone a punish. 
ment on account of the merits of others, or, in other words, to apply the 
surplus merits of one agent to another? To grant favors to one who has 
merited the displeasure of the state on account of the accession of a new 
ruler, what is this but to grant an indulgence? It must not be supposed 
that the delinquent can continue on in his evil ways. It is an absolute con- 
dition for the enjoyment of this spiritual favor that the person interested 
should turn in sincere grief away from his misdeeds. 

Another point frequently misunderstood is the doctrine of Papal infallj- 
bility. Many people imagine that we mean thereby to claim for the Pope 
exemption from all moral failing; others seem to think that Papal infallibility 
signifies Papal inspiration, as though the Holy Father were, to use a modern 
expression, in telephonic communication with the heavenly powers, from 
whom he was constantly receiving messages to be imposed in violent terms 
upon a passive, timorous people. 

These views are travesties of what is really taught. Infallibility is neither 
impeccability nor inspiration. We know that some Popes openly failed in 
the observance of the law, and we also know that with the last apostle the 
Christian revelation was closed. New definitions do not mean the addition 
of new doctrines, but the clear marking of boundary lines of thought, the 
wider unfolding of the flower of dogma. By infallibility, then, we mean that 
the Supreme Pontiff, in his position as teacher of the Church Universal, is 
safeguarded by the Holy Spirit from making a mistake in matters which 
belong to the domain of faith and of morals. Is this unreasonable? An ab- 
solutely sure guide must be so safeguarded that he can be implicitly trusted. 
We are sure that Christ did not leave us to drift with the tide in matters of 
belief and of right conduct, but He gave us an expert leader who could 
guide us, without fear of wandering, up to the highest peak of religious 
thought. Or, to use another figure, He gave us a life-line, by the 
aid of which we can venture out into the deep waters of spiritual 
perfection and be preserved from sinking. How comforting this doc- 
trine is to all those who are convinced that the Holy Spirit has not 
suspended His action and that the Almighty has not left His creation to be 
the sport of wind or wave! 

These brief explanations, gentlemen, will show you that Catholic dogma, 
when correctly understood, leads to the highest and noblest aims that human 
activities can have. I thank you sincerely and warmly for your courtesy and 
your intelligent interest. 














CATECHETICAL PART. 


THE ART OF QUESTIONING. 
BY THE REV. T. L. KINKEAD, PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


(Continued. ) 


In giving instruction on religion, it is very useful and interesting 
to the children to blend with it all the information that can be brought 
in from other sources, such as nature study, astronomy, history, 
geography, and the like. Show the child that religion is not in op- 
position to any other study, but on the contrary, that all creation 
combined makes one complete, whole, and beautiful work of God. 
Show also that these things are more or less necessary in the explana- 
tion of religion, and that religion is necessary in their explanation 
also, as all are dependent upon God. It will be found that this en- 
livens the study of the Catechism, and also enlightens the minds of 
the children, while it shows them the relations of things in visible 
nature to things in the spiritual order. 

If children are taught the practice of their religion they will con- 
tinue the practice even after the reasons for so doing have been for- 
gotten. We know how many persons speak our language gram- 
matically, and yet very few of them could give us the rules of gram- 
mar by which they speak. They learned these, if at all, in their 
childhood, and acquired the habit of correct speaking, which has 
continued through life. Children learn their Catechism to acquire 
the habit of correct living, and if they have learned it properly, their 
subsequent lives should be the expression of its lessons. It is well, 
therefore, to bring in practical questions of daily life; such, for in- 
stance, as the civil and religious or moral importance of an oath; 
the effect of perjury, the need of justice, truth, etc., and the reason 
for it, and, in this way, show how religious principles come into 
action at every turn in one’s life. We must show also the reality 
and constancy of religion and how the relationship existing between 
God, the Creator, and man, His creature, are unchanging and in- 
destructible. Religion is not a society one may join and leave at 
pleasure ; it is not a matter of choice; it is an obligation. We are 
bound to practice that religion which is the expression of our wor- 
ship of God. God is our Creator, and will always be our Creator, 
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and we will always be His creatures, and that relationship will al- 
ways exist, and our obligation of serving and worshipping Him must, 
therefore, always remain. We are not free to take it up or lay it 
down at will. One of the best aids in establishing these truths 
firmly in the mind is the art of questioning. 

To be good, questioning must flow from the association of ideas 
and must be suggested by the conversation. If one sees a new- 
comer in Sunday School, what questions are suggested by the fact? 
Clearly such questions as: “ What is your name, child?” “ Where 
did you come from?” ‘ What have you learned?” etc. It is not 
an easy matter to frame useful questions, as any one who undertakes 
it will soon discover. Let him take, for instance, some essay and 
set himself the task of putting its substance into the form of ques- 
tion and answer so as to cover the whole matter, and yet make it so 
clear and simple that it may be easily understood. Questions must be 
interesting and must be asked in a natural way. Listen to persons in 
conversation and note how many questions they ask in a short time, 
and how promptly the answers are given. 

The first requisite for good questioning is accurate and full knowl- 
edge on the part of the teacher. In many instances in the past we 
have been obliged to depend on inexperienced teachers in our Sunday 
Schools, but more recently, thank God, persons better equipped have 
taken upon themselves the obligation of instructing others. As far 
as possible, children should learn their religion from their parents, 
and practise it with them. It is a question whether the custom of 
having a separate Sunday Mass for children be not a mistake, be- 
cause the children may get from it an idea that the attendance at 
Mass is in some way like the attendance at Sunday Schools, an obli- 
gation imposed on the young. When children attend Mass with 
their parents they are more likely to learn its due significance and 
importance while learning at the same time the manner of hearing 
Mass properly. The same may be said of the Sacrament of Penance. 
It is, perhaps, necessary in large cities to have special times for the 
hearing of children’s confessions, but how much better it would be 
if parents could bring their children to confession when they go them- 
selves, thus teaching the children its obligation for all. 

Besides knowledge the teacher must have the power to analyze 
rapidly. Children can not take in much knowledge at a time, and 
just as very young children are fed in very small portions at a time, 
so must children generally be instructed. The teacher must, there- 
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fore, be able to break up the subject in such a way that the scholars 
can imbibe it in small quantities. Another requisite for good ques- 
tioning is a knowledge of the pupils; for much, of course, depends 
upon their age and class. In regard to their knowledge one must 
not take things for granted or believe anything too simple for ex- 
planation. Find out what is not known or understood through a 
series of questions. In this way the teacher gets a knowledge of 
the average intelligence of his class and of what it is necessary to 
teach. 

Another requisite on the part of the teacher is the power to vary 
the subject; to show it from different points of view, so that the 
children may not know a thing merely by memory, but may under- 
stand it as well. Another requisite is readiness of expression. If 
the teacher hesitates and fumbles with the words, and is unable to 
frame the questions clearly, quickly, and neatly, the children can not 
be expected to answer them clearly, quickly, and neatly. There must 
be logical order in the questions. One must have some object in view 
that he is leading up to by degrees. If we observe a lawyer ex- 
amining a witness in a court we will perceive he has an aim toward 
which all his questions tend. He is developing information and 
drawing from the witness a clear statement of his knowledge. The 
skilful teacher must follow similar methods. In teaching any sub- 
ject avoid too much detail and, above all, numerous side issues. For 
example: A teacher begins to tell a class about the circumstances of 
the birth of Christ. She says: “Christ was born in Bethlehem. 
Bethlehem was the City of David. David was a remarkable man; 
he wrote the Psalms. The Psalms are a portion of the Bible. The 
Bible is an inspired book. It was written by the prophets, evangel- 
ists, and others. Some of the evangelists were apostles. The 
apostles were fishermen, and they were the first priests and bishops of 
the Church; the Church is a wonderful organization,” and so on in- 
definitely. Where would such a teacher end, and what would be- 
come of her original subject. She started to tell the class something 
about the circumstances of the birth of Christ, but lost the subject 
in a variety of side issues. 

Good questions should be definite, direct, pointed, clear, and simple, 
and they should require some effort to answer. A question that 
requires no effort on the part of the child to answer is a useless ques- 
tion. So also is a vague question. Suppose, for example, one asks: 
“What is done in the Church?” A child might answer, “ There is 
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sweeping done there,” and he would be correct. Converse questions 
are useful to bring out the intelligence. For instance: “ Who was 
the mother of our Lord?” “The Blessed Virgin Mary.” “Who 
was the Blessed Virgin’s Son?” “Our Lord.” Interchanging ques. 
tions and answers by converting one into the other is also usefyl, 
For example: “A sincere sorrow for having offended God, what 
would you call that?” “ Contrition,” answers the child, for if the 
teacher should ask: “ What is contrition,’ he would say: “A sin- 
cere sorrow for having offended God.” Another form of usefy| 
question is the catch question. For example: “ Was the Blessed 
Virgin the third or fourth person of the Blessed Trinity?” The 
thoughtless will probably answer: “She was the fourth person of 
the Blessed Trinity.” “ How do you know?” Then they will think 
and probably say: “ She was not any of the persons.” Again, speak- 
ing of the chief creature of God: “ The chief creatures of God are 
men and angels.” “Is a tree a creature of God?” “Oh, no,” the 
thoughtless answer. Children usually associate intelligence with the 
idea of creatures, showing that they have not understood the ex- 
planation of the word creature—something created by God. In 
teaching introduce little cases of conscience. They are very good for 
children. For instance: “ What are you going to do with some- 
thing you find?” “ What are you going to do about something you 
have destroyed belonging to another?”’ These and similar questions 
will be found useful in developing understanding. 


(To be continued.) 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL TOPICS. 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
VI—TuHeE DIREcTOR. 


There will always exist this motive to urge the director to bring 
into play his best powers: Upon him rests first and last the responsi- 
bility for the success of his teachers, of his children, of his school. 
Within his hands lie the management and inauguration of classes, 
methods, and teachers. All his sympathy and all his prayers must 
go out to his work. Were it possible, his whole time should be given 
to his stupendous task, and no other duty should be imposed upon 
him. There came up once upon a time in an ecclesiastical con- 
ference the question upon whom in the government of a parish the 
duty of administering to the Sunday School should devolve. There 
was not a unanimous answer. Should it be the exclusive province of 
the pastor? Should the assistants be charged with the work? If 
to the pastor alone was entrusted the mission, what chance would the 
younger priests have of acquiring experience? The debate swayed 
this side and that and many were the arguments advanced, many 
and cogent. Two things stood out prominently: the preponderating 
importance of the Sunday School and the imperative necessity of 
assigning the best equipped priest to the position. ' 

This all goes to show that there is a growing conviction that 
catechetical instruction is the first and last element in bringing about 
fidelity and loyalty to Catholic teaching and practice. When this 
idea dominates, then the Sunday School is coming into its own, and 
has begun to advance, secure in the hope that the future will enable 
it to reach the eminence in all missionary efforts to which it is so 
justly entitled. Again we hear the echo of the principle that the 
director is one whose position makes him responsible for the to-day 
and the to-morrow of the Sunday School. Again is suggested the 
warning that unless he be impressed by the extraordinary sig- 
nificance of his station, unless he fortify his soul daily by meditation 
and prayer concerning the great errand upon which he is sent, unless 
he hold this object particularly in view, unless he make it the pur- 
pose of his life, either he will fail or at best reach only an ignoble 
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mediocrity. In this matter mediocrity is hardly less tolerable than 
failure. It is a bad thing for a priest to fall short through culpable 
neglect in a field which is so white for the harvest, the fruit whereof 
is the souls of innumerable little ones of Christ. His certainly can 
not be a comfortable frame of mind at whose door may be laid the 
awful possibilities in the here and the hereafter—the awful possgi- 
bilities which spring from omission or remissness in the very sub- 
stantial affair of religious instruction. 

The director can not but see enough in the present day to make 
him anxious, to awaken his priestly zeal. How countless the dangers 
to which the young are exposed! These dangers, so grave, are con- 
stantly multiplying and becoming more serious. Among the safe. 
guards against these perils is an intelligent and thorough knowledge 
of religion. Yet this enlightenment is so difficult of bestowal that 
the difficulty becomes an added danger. The efficacious remedy is to 
get hold of the minds and the hearts of the very young. Their time 
of life is a season wherein they are “ wax to receive and granite to 
retain.” The family can not give this instruction except in very 
rare circumstances. Whither will our children go for this training? 
There is only one resort open to them—the Sunday School. This 
momentous fact must be faced. It confronts us severely, nay, 
menacingly. “ Let me make a country’s songs, and I care not who 
makes its laws.” True, to a degree, is this, in one way or another, 
oft repeated saying. But there is a truer saying yet. Teach the 
child his Catechism, and there will be no dangerous environment for 
the Church, the family, and the state. This is the supreme attribute 
with regard to civilization in its highest sense which the Sunday 
School rightfully maintains. 

But the rock upon which the Sunday School is built is the director. 
See what a world he is called upon to control. What a Herculean 
task is his. Can he achieve his sublime destiny? Where is the bar 
that lets him? He holds in his hands all the factors of success. If 
he does not hold them, they are within his reach. What is he com- 
missioned to teach? Truth, infallible, infinite truth. Truth, the 
Jacob’s ladder upon which the angels of heaven will come down to 
encourage him in his toil, and by which the angels of earth, his chil- 
dren, will ascend to view with beatified vision, the boundless verity, 
God. He has authority. Who possesses such a charter? “ As the 
Father hath sent me, so also I send you.” His credentials are 
divine. The material in which he has to work—the material which 
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is the raw stuff out of which are fashioned the citizens of paradise— 
that material is, in a measure, prepared for him (might one not 
say?) by nature and by grace. How receptive the mind and memory 
and imagination of the very young! Their confidence in their priest 
is unbounded. They are baptized souls. The initial sacrament has 
made them yielding and plastic under every influence of their faith 
and its teachings. They are instinctively Catholic. They are ready 
to accept without hesitation every doctrine, every tradition of their 
Church. Their hearts, their minds, their whole nature leaps up with 
a glad embrace to every dogma of their faith. To think of the 
privilege of coming into such close touch with these immortalities 
so fresh from the creative hand of God! To think of the inestimable 
favor of cooperating with the Great Father of us all in filling these 
crystal urns with the golden light of truth, of embellishing them 
with the beauty of faith and hope and charity and chastity! There 
is encouragement in the thought. There is more than encourage- 
ment—there is inspiration—a manifold inspiration. There is the 
inspiration of hardihood, of bravery, of high and noble ambition, of 
martyrdom, of conquest, of victory. What a magnificent legacy we 
are leaving as a dowry to those children of ours! A legacy that is 
beyond gold and precious stones—a legacy that makes them heirs of 
all the past, with a title to all the splendid future of eternity. 

Why is the Sunday School made desolate? Alas! we know the 
why. Alfred de Musset says in one of his threnodies, forced from 
his soul by the memory of his neglected and corrupted youth: “ The 
heart of man is a deep vase; if the first water that is poured into it 
is from an impure stream, the ocean may roll through it without 
cleansing the stain, for the vase is deep and the foulness is at the 
bottom.’ Here is the foundation work of the director—to see to it 
that this beautiful vase is not polluted by drops from any fountain 
of defilement—to see that the first stream that enters is limpid and 
clear. This will give him the satisfaction of a well grounded hope 
that then the seas of temptation and infidelity may rush tumultuously 
through it but in vain, for the heart is profound, and the depths 
are pure. It is this knowledge which will nerve the arm of the 
director, which will inebriate him with a consolation that is not of 
earth and crown him with a diadem that a bountiful God ever places 
on the brow of the good and faithful servant. “They that are 
learned shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and they that 
instruct many to justice, as stars to all eternity ” (Dan. xii. 3). 











AN EXPLANATION OF THE CATECHISM. 
Third Part. 


The Means of Grace. 


WITH SPECIAL REGARD AND MINUTE DIRECTIONS 
FOR THE CATECHIZING OF CHILDREN. 


VI.—THE SACRAMENT OF Baptism (Continued). 


We ask the question to-day, “ When did Christ give the command- 
ment to baptize?” He did so when He said to His apostles 
before His ascension: “Go ye therefore and teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” 

It is evident from this solemn commission, given to His apostles 
by our divine Saviour, that all men are required to receive Holy 
Baptism. Holy Scripture does not say positively when Our Lord 
instituted the Sacrament of Baptism. According to the general 
supposition the institution took place when Jesus Himself was bap- 
tized by John, in the river Jordan. 

Who can validly baptize? Any person in case of necessity, at all 
other times only priests, to whom the care of souls is given, are 
allowed to baptize. Baptism may be administered validly by any 
person if matter and form are correctly observed. Thus the love 
and goodness of God has provided that the Sacrament most neces- 
sary for our salvation may be within the reach of all who desire it. 
No one, however, can administer Baptism to himself. As before 
stated, Baptism may be given validly by any one when necessity re- 
quires, that is, when the child, or adult, is in danger of death and it 
is impossible to secure the presence of a priest. Outside of such a 
case Baptism should be administered only by a priest, as Our Lord 
appointed the priest the dispenser of His mysteries. When lay 
baptism is to be given a man should be chosen to give it in preference 
to a woman, a Christian rather than an unbeliever. The ceremonials 
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of Baptism may be dispensed with in a baptism of necessity, but 
later on, when the danger of death is past, these ceremonials should 
be supplied. Then Baptism will be repeated conditionally with the 
words: “ If thou art not already baptized, then I baptize thee,” etc. 
This is done for greater security, because Baptism being so neces- 
sary a Sacrament, and in the hurry and excitement of lay Baptism, 
an error might have occurred. 

What sort of water should be used in Baptism? Any natural 
water will do for the validity of Baptism. However, whenever pos- 
sible, baptismal water, or water blessed for that purpose, should be 
used. 

Natural water is river, spring, or rain water. No artificial water 
can be used; for instance, no toilet waters, such as cologne or other 
scented or prepared waters, etc., nor can any other liquids, such as 
wine, milk, etc., be used in baptizing, because Christ has made water 
the outward sign of Baptism. 

What intention must he have who baptizes? He must have the in- 
tention to administer the Sacrament of Baptism; that is, to do what 
the Church does, and what Christ has ordained. The intention to 
administer the Sacrament may be formed at the moment of bap- 
tizing, or beforehand, providing it perseveres to the time of ad- 
ministration of the Sacrament. 

What do we promise God in Holy Baptism? We promise: 1. To 
believe the Catholic doctrine firmly and steadfastly. 2. To care- 
fully avoid sin and evil occasions, and to lead a God-fearing life. In 
Holy Baptism we make an agreement with God, and promise to 
believe the Catholic doctrine firmly and steadfastly, firmly; that is, 
to believe all her doctrines without the slightest doubt, and stead- 
fastly; that is, the baptized is not to allow himself to be drawn 
away from his faith, neither by dangers, nor death, nor promises, etc. 
For this reason the one baptized is asked the question: “ What dost 
thou ask of the Church of God?” and he, or his sponsors answer, 
“Faith.” Then the Apostles’ Creed is recited with the priest. 
Having thus asked for faith as a precious gift, we ought to keep it 
carefully. Holy Scripture says: He who believes not, is already 
condemned. The one baptized promises, further, to avoid sin 
and the occasions of sin. Hence, he is asked in Holy Baptism: 
“Dost thou renounce Satan and all his works?” and answers: 
“TI do renounce them.” This answer he makes (if not an 
adult) through his sponsors. But it is not enough to avoid sin and 
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the occasions of sin. Our faith must also bear fruit, like a goog 
tree, in order that it may not be cut down and cast into the fire. 
Although the one baptized may only be an infant, still the Baptismal 
Vows are made for him by his sponsors and the baptized is obliged 
to keep these vows during his whole life. In order that our Bap- 
tismal Vows may not be forgotten, we should frequently renew 
them, especially when receiving our first Holy Communion, at mis. 
sions, etc. 

What should sponsors be particularly mindful of? Sponsors 
should bear in mind that they become, as it were, the spiritual parents 
of the baptized infant, therefore: 1. They should be good Catholics 
themselves. 2. They should take care that the child is instructed 
in the Catholic Religion, especially if his natural parents neglect 
this duty, or should be prevented from performing it; and 3. They 
must remember they can not marry their God-child or one of his 
parents. 

The custom of taking sponsors at Baptism comes down from the 
earliest times. The sponsor takes upon himself the obligation to 
see that the child fulfils the Baptismal Vows. In choosing sponsors 
parents should not be actuated by motives of ambition, but should 
choose sponsors capable of fulfilling the necessary duties. Each 
sponsor must have been baptized and have attained the age of reason, 
When the sponsor is not able to be present at the ceremony a s0- 
called proxy may be substituted. 

Father or mother should not baptize their own child except it 
be impossible to secure the help of others. 

Beside Baptism of water, how else may Baptism be given? By 
desire or by blood. 

What is Baptism of desire? An earnest wish and determination 
to receive Baptism in an instance where actual Baptism is not pos- 
sible, or to do all that God has ordained for our salvation, accom- 
panied with contrition and pure love of God. By Baptism of desire, 
for instance, the penitent thief upon the cross was saved. The desire 
for Baptism may be: (a) Explicit, as, for instance, in the case of a 
Catechumen who dies before Baptism; (b) implicit, that is, a desire 
to make use of the necessary means of salvation, and a determined 
will to do so. 

The effect of the Baptism of desire is different from that of Bap- 
tism of water. As it does not give the right to the other Sacraments 
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it does not make one a member of the Church, nor remit all tem- 
poral punishment. 

What is Baptism of blood?. Martyrdom for the sake of Christ. 
When one suffers death or receives fatal injury for the sake of 
Christ, and thus publicly professes his belief in Christ, he receives 
the Baptism of blood. With children also martyrdom takes the 
place of Baptism of water, as may be seen in the veneration of the 
Holy Innocents, who suffered martyrdom by order of King Herod. 

Our Lord said: “ He that shall lose his life for me, shall find it” 
(Matt. x. 39). 

What is the state of those children who die without Baptism? 
They can not attain to supernatural happiness, for Baptism is ab- 
solutely necessary for salvation. 

Yet we may be assured that children who at their death have 
only the stain of original sin upon their soul, will not be punished 
as the lost souls who have sinned personally. It is generally supposed 
that these children enjoy natural happiness without the pain of loss. 
Nothing, however, has been revealed as to this. When, therefore, 
infants die before they have received Baptism, parents should con- 
sole themselves with the thought that God is just and does not con- 
demn innocent children to hell. On the other hand, there should 
be no delay in having the child baptized. This should be attended 
to at least within a week of the child’s birth. 

We will now explain the ceremonies of Holy Baptism in the in- 
stance of infants. Some of them precede Holy Baptism and some 
of them follow it. 

The child to be baptized is to be taken to Church, accompanied by 
the sponsors. The child always receives the name of some saint 
in Holy Baptism, so that it may have a model for imitation, and an 
incentive to live a holy life. When the sponsors have given the name 
the child is to receive, the priest continues: N. What dost thou ask of 
the Church of God? 

The sponsors reply, Faith. 

P. What does faith obtain for thee? 

S. Life everlasting. 

P. If thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments. Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself. Faith is the founda- 
tion of Christian life, the first condition for salvation; but it must 
be living and prove its effects by the fulfilling of the commandments. 
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The priest then breathes three times upon the face of the child, 
and says: “ Depart from (him) or (her) unclean spirit and give place 
to the Holy Ghost, the Comforter.” 

As God, according to the Biblical account, breathed natural life 
into our first parents, so does His representative breathe upon the 
child to be baptized when it is to receive supernatural life. Various 
prayers now follow, during which the priest makes the sign of the 
cross upon the forehead and breast of the child, and spreads his 
hands over the child. Then the priest puts salt, previously blessed, 
into the child’s mouth, saying: “ Receive the salt of wisdom; let it 
be to thee a propitiation unto life everlasting.” 

Salt is the emblem of wisdom; it preserves from corruption. Now 
follow more prayers, then the priest lays the end of his stole upon 
the child and admits him into the Church. At the Baptismal font 
the priest and the sponsors recite the Apostle’s Creed and the Lord’s 
prayer. Then follows another exorcism. 

The frequent repetition should remind us how miserable man be- 
comes when he is under the dominion of Satan. The priest now 
takes spittle from his mouth and applies it with his thumb to the 
ears and nostrils of the person, saying: Ephpheta (Be thou opened). 
Jesus Himself made use of this ceremony in curing the deaf mute. 
The ceremony should remind us of the sweet odor of virtue. The 
ears should be opened to the word and inspirations of God. 

The priest now asks: Dost thou renounce Satan? S. I do re- 
nounce him. 

P. And all his works? S. I do renounce them. 

P. And all his pomps? S. I do renounce them. 

Before man is admitted to the service of God he must renounce 
God’s enemy, Satan, burst asunder every bond that still chains him 
in the kingdom of evil. 

Then the priest anoints the child with the oil of the Catechumens 
upon the breast and between the shoulders, in the form of a cross, 
saying: “I anoint thee with the chrism of salvation in Christ Jesus 
our Lord, that you may have eternal life. Amen.” 

Now the priest changes his purple stole for a white one, which 
color is the symbol of purity and the life which Baptism imparts, 
and here also a symbol of the joy which replaces the color of mourn- 
ing and penance. 

The priest asks by name the person to be baptized: N. Dost thou 
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believe in God the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven and earth? 
Sponsors. I do believe. ; . 

P. Dost thou believe in Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord, who 
was born into this world, and suffered for us? S. I do believe. 

P. Dost thou believe in the Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic Church, 
the Communion of Saints, the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection 
of the body, and life everlasting? S. I do believe. 

‘P. N. Will thou be baptized? S. I will. 

The priest now administers Holy Baptism to the infant by taking 
water and pouring it thrice upon the head of the child, in the form 
of a cross, at the same time saying the words: N. I baptize thee in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
After baptizing, the priest anoints the child on the top of the head 
in the form of a cross with holy oil, whilst he repeats the words: 
“May God Almighty, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
has regenerated thee with water and the Holy Ghost, and given thee 
the pardon of all sins, anoint thee with the chrism of salvation in 
the same Jesus Christ our Lord, to life eternal.” The priest then 
says: “ Peace be with thee.” 

Hereupon the priest places a white linen cloth upon the child, 
saying: N. Receive this white garment, and see that thou carry 
it without stain before the judgment seat of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that thou mayest have eternal life. Amen. 

Finally the priest gives a lighted candle to the person baptized (if 
an infant, to the sponsors), with the words: N. Receive this burn- 
ing light, and keep thy baptism so as to be without blame. Ob- 
serve the commandments of God, that when our Lord shall come to 
his nuptials, thou mayest meet Him together with all the saints, in 
the heavenly court, and have everlasting life, and live for ever and 
ever. Amen. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. When did Christ give the commandment to baptize? Before His 
ascension, when He said to His apostles: “Going, therefore, teach ye all 
nations; baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost” (Matt. xxviii. 19). 

2. What follows from this commission of Jesus to His apostles? It fol- 
lows that all men are obliged to receive Holy Baptism. 

3. Do we know precisely, or does Holy Scripture mention when Jesus 
instituted Baptism as a Sacrament? No, we do not know; and Holy Scrip- 
ture does not mention it. 
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4. When did this take place according to the general opinion? When 
Jesus caused Himself to be bajtized by John, in the rvier Jordan. 

5. Who can validly baptize? Any person in cases of necessity; ordinarily 
only priests are allowed to baptize. 

6. What, however, is required when a lay person baptizes? He must 
strictly observe that which is necessary for Baptism. 

7. May any one administer Baptism to himself? No; that is not allowed, 

8. When may a lay person baptize? Only in cases of necessity. 

9. What is meant by this? When the unbaptized person is in danger of 
death. 

10. Why should a priest only be the dispenser of Baptism? Because 
Jesus gave only to His apostles the commission to baptize all men. 

11. What must be observed, even in baptism of necessity, in regard to the 
person who gives it? A certain preference is to be observed. A man should 
be preferred to a woman, a Christian to an unbeliever. 

12. When, after lay baptism, the danger passes, what should be done? 
Baptism should be repeated in Church. 

13. What words does the priest use in this case? He says: If thou art 
not vet baptized, I baptize thee, etc. 

14. Why is this done if lay baptism is valid? It is done for greater 
security, as in the hurry and excitement of Baptism of necessity an error 
might have been made by the lay person. 

15. What sort of water should be used in Baptism? Any natural water, 
and, whenever possible, baptismal water, water blessed for that purpose, 
should be used. 

16. Name some natural waters? Spring water, fountain, river, rain 
water, etc. 

17. What other kind of water is there? Artificially prepared waters, 
such as scented or medicinal waters. 

_ 18. What can not be employed for Baptism? Milk, wine, and other 
liquids. 

19. Why are these liquids not to be used? Because Christ instituted 
water as the exterior sign of Baptism. 

20. What intention must he have who baptizes? He must have the in- 
tention of baptizing—that is, to do what the Church does, or what Christ 
has ordained. 

21. What sort of vow do we make to God in Holy Baptism? A three- 
fold vow. 

22. What_do we promise God first of all? We promise Him, firstly, to 
believe the Catholic doctrine firmly and steadfastly. 


23. What question, therefore, does the priest ask the one to be baptized? 
What dost thou ask of the Church of God? 


24. What answer is given? Faith. 

25. Why does the person to be baptized ask faith? Because it is the 
foundation of our eternal salvation. 

26. What else? Because it is necessary to live according to faith, and 
carefully avoid sin and the occasions of it. 

27. What question, therefore, is put to the one to be baptized? Dost 
thou renounce the devil and all his works? 

28. What is the third solemn promise we make to God? We promise God 
to lead a good life. 

29. What must we practise if we wish to lead a good life? The works 
of divine and brotherly love. 
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30. What is necessary in order to keep these vows before our mind? 
Frequent renewal of them. 

31. How are infants able to make such promises in Baptism? Our 
sponsors made them in our name. 

32. What is the first duty of sponsors? They must themselves be prac- 
tical Catholics. 

33. If the parents neglect to look after the religious instruction neces- 
sary for their children, who must attend to this matter? The sponsors. 

34. What should parents look to in choosing sponsors for their children? 
They ought to choose pious and Godfearing persons. 

Can Baptism of water ever be replaced by other baptism? It may be 
replaced by the Baptism of desire when it is impossible to receive Baptism 
of water or by Baptism of blood. 

36. What is Baptism of desire? An earnest wish and a determination 
to receive Baptism, and to do all that God has ordained for our salvation. 

37. Who, for instance, was saved by the Baptism of desire? The penitent 
thief upon the cross. 

38. In what way does Baptism of desire differ from the Baptism of water? 
1. The Baptism of desire does not confer the right to receive the other 
sacraments. 2. It does not make one a member of the Church. 3. It does 
not remit all temporal punishment, as Baptism of water does. 

39. What is baptism of Blood? Martyrdom for the sake of Christ. 

40. Whence do we know that those who receive the Baptism of Blood 
go to heaven? Jesus said: “He that shall lose his life for me, shall find 
it” (Matt. x. 30). 

41. What is the condition of those children who die without Baptism? 
They can not go to heaven. 

42. Why not? Because nothing defiled can enter heaven. 

43. Are they damned? No; because they have not committed any actual 
sin. 

44. What, then, should we suppose concerning these children? That 
they attain to a certain natural happiness. 
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NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE ROMAN 


CONGREGATIONS. 


From the Acta Pu X. 


1. The Shrine of Lourdes.—The Holy Father writes to 
the Bishop of Tarbes, in whose diocese is the Sanctuary of 
Our Lady of Lourdes, and notes with commendation his zeal 
in furthering the laudable devotion. He expresses the hope 
that Our Lady may deliver the distressed Church of France 
from its present ills. 


From the S. Cong. of the Council. 


Priests Going to America and the Philippines.—In 1890 
the S. Cong. issued certain regulations to govern the case 
of Italian priests who wished to go to America either for 
mission work or for private reasons. The Italian Bishops 
must not allow any of the clergy to go to America for 
mission work except those who, by reason of maturity, 
knowledge, zeal, and piety, give solid hope of doing good 
priestly work. The Italian Bishop must deal directly with 
the American Bishop. If the latter formally accepts the 
candidate, and promises to give him priestly work, the 
matter must be referred to this S. Congregation. If it 
consent, the Italian Bishop may give the priest his eveat, 
and then he is to write to the Bishop of America, giving a 
description of the priest, so there will be no chance for 
deception. When in America, the priest must not change 
his diocese without permission of the Congregation. 

Provision was also made for the case of priests who 
should be called to America by private affairs. In such 
cases, if the Bishop were satisfied with the reasons, he 
might give the priest written permission to be absent for 
not more than a year, it being suspension for him to re- 
main over his time without getting a legitimate extension. 
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This last provision gave room for evasion of the law, 
and, moreover, it seemed well to extend the scope of the 
law and take in other countries, so on November 14, 1903, 
the S. Congregation issued a new law, explaining and ex- 
tending the former. 

1. The permission to go to America on private affairs 
is restricted to cases of strict and urgent necessity when 
there is no time to apply to the Holy See; e. g., in the case 
of serious illness of a person in America whom the Italian 
priest should go to see out of charity or duty. In this 
case the reason for his going should be expressed in the 
letters he carries with him; the time of absence is limited 
to six months; and the S. Congregation must be notified 
of the matter. 

2. In the rest of Europe, Bishops must not give dis- 
cessorial letters to any of their clergy to go to America 
without getting the consent of the Bishop of the diocese 
he is going to, and also informing the American Bishop 
of the character of the priest. 

In the case of strict and urgent necessity, the European 
Bishop can give permission for six months’ absence with- 
out writing beforehand, but he should let the American 
Bishop know that the priest is going. 

3. The rules for priests in any part of the world who 
desire to go to the Philippines are to be the same as those 
laid down for Italian priests going to America. European 
priests must get permission from this S. Congregation. 
American and all other priests from the Apostolic Delegate 
at Washington. 

Discessorial letters for priests going to America or the 
Philippines must be made out in accordance with these 
regulations ; otherwise they are to be considered of no value. 


From the S. Cong. of Rites. 


1. Cultus of St. Justus, Martyr, approved.—The S. 
Cong. has given its approbation to the cultus of St. Justus, 
a monk who was martyred by the Saracens in the eleventh 
century, and who has been honored as patron of the diocese 
of Segusio. (September 7, 1903.) 

2. Mass of St. Thomas Aquinas in the Basilica of 
Pompeii.—On account of special devotions held by the So- 
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dalists of the Angelic Warfare at the Shrine of Our Lady 
of Pompeii, on the third Sunday of May, the privilege is 
granted to say the Mass of St. Thomas in the Basilica on 
that day. (May 29, 1903.) 

3. The Salve Regina after a Solemn Requiem.—The 


' Procurator General of the Fathers of the Resurrection 


states that a custom prevails in their Churches of singing 
the Salve Regina after a Solemn Requiem and after the 
absolution at the grave. The custom is condemned. (No- 
vember 20, 1903.) 


IV. From the S. Cong. of Indulgences. 


1. The Indulgences for Tertiaries—(a) Secular Ter- 
tiaries do not in general participate in the Indulgences 
granted to the Orders to which they are affiliated. The S, 
Cong. wishes the Generals of the Orders to submit a scheme 
for Indulgences to be granted to Tertiaries on the plan of 
that conceded to the Franciscans on September 7, 1901. 
(July 18, 1902.) 

(b) Tertiaries living in community under simple vows 
enjoy for themselves and their churches the Indulgences 
granted the First and Second Orders whose names and 
habits they bear. (August 28, 1903.) 

2. Doubt concerning Special Faculties.—Faculties proper 
to certain Orders are often conceded to diocesan priests, but 
with the restriction “dummodo in dicto loco nullus 
eorumdem ordinum conventus reperiatur.” The locus is 
interpreted to mean a city, town, etc., with its suburbs. 
But there are cases nowadays, as in Westminster and 
Southwark, or New York and Brooklyn, where there are 
two dioceses in one city. The question arises whether these 
faculties can be used in the ecclesiastical division of the 
the city where there is no house of the order, if there is 
such a house in the same city but in the other diocese. The 
answer is affirmative. (August 18, 1903.) 


V. From the S. Cong. of the Index. 


The following works are proscribed by the Congre- 
gation: 

Cuar.es Denis. Un caréme apologétique sur les dogmes 
fondamentaux. Paris, 1902. 
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Cuarxes Denis. L’Eglise et Etat; les lecons de Vheure 
présente. Paris, 1902. 

L’ABBE GEORGEL. La matiére; sa détfication; sa réhabi- 
litation au point de vue tntellectuel et atmant; ses desti- 
nées ulttmes. Oran, 1902-1903. 

JosePH OLIve. Lettre aux membres de la pieuse et dé- 
vote association du Coeur de Jésus et de N.-D. des sept 
Douleurs. Cette, 1886-1903. 

ALBERT HouTin. La question biblique chez les catho- 
hiques de France au XIX® siecle. 

ALBERT HouTin. Mes difficultés avec mon évéque. 

AtFreD Loisy. La Religion d’Israél. Decr. S. Off. fer. 
IV, 16 Dec. 1903. 

AtrreD Loisy. L’Evangile et ?Eglise. Decr. S. Off. fer. 
IV, 16 Dec. 1903. 

AuFrep Lotsy. Etudes évangéliques. Decr. S. Off. fer. 


IV, 16 Dec. 1903. 
ALFRED Lorsy. Autour d’un petit lhvre. Decr. S. Off. 


fer. IV, 16 Dec. 1903. 
ALFRED Lorsy. Le quatriéme Evangile. Decr. S. Off. 
fer. IV, 16 Dec. 1903. 


VI. From the Vicariate of Rome. 


Cardinal Respighi has appointed a commission composed 
of the Secretary of the Vicariate, the Prefect of Eccl. 
Students, and the Rectors of three Roman Seminaries to 
study the needs of the Church of Rome, and to appoint 
priests to different duties. 
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WHERE OUGHT A NEW BORN BABY TO BE BAPTIZED? 


Titia, until her marriage a year ago, lived with her parents in the 
parish of N., where Cajus is pastor. Upon her marriage, she went 
to live with her husband in a neighboring parish, some twenty 
miles distant, and has lived there ever since. A few weeks ago, 
about to become a mother, she returned to her parents’ home and 
there gave birth to a strong, healthy boy. The following day Titia’s 
mother took the baby to Cajus, the parish priest of N., to have it 
baptized. Cajus at first demurred, thinking that the baby ought to 
be taken to the present pastor of Titia and her husband, and he did 
not wish to give cause for criticism. However, on second thought, 
he concluded to baptize the child, and to send the stipend to Titia’s 
actual pastor. On another occasion, a girl who was brought up in 
a neighboring parish, where her parents still live, married a man 
from Cajus’ parish and lives there at present with her husband. 
When she was about to be confined, she returned to her parents’ 
home and was confined there, but had the child brought to Cajus 
to be baptized, as he was her parish priest at present, and she liked 
him better than the pastor of the town where she was confined. 
This child also Cajus baptized, because although born outside his 
parish, it belonged to his jurisdiction, since its parents had their 
actual domicile in his parish. Cajus’ way of doing gave rise to con- 
siderable criticism among his fellow priests, some of whom de- 
fended him, while others blamed him. In his dilemma, Cajus de- 
sires to know: 

1. Was he right in baptizing a child born within his parish, but 
whose parents have a fixed dwelling outside of the parish? 

2. Was he right in baptizing a child born outside of his parish, 
but whose parents are his parishioners? 

To the first question, we answer yes. Cajus did right in bap- 
tizing the child born in his parish, although its parents had their 
domicile in another parish, and had no quasi domicile in his parish. 
St. Alphonsus, 1. 6, tr. 2, de Bap. n. 115, says: “ Si mulier casu pariat 
in pago non suo, proles ab illius pagi parocho est baptizanda. 
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Verumtamen, si pagus ille parum distet a pago proprio, v. g. duabus 
aut tribus horis, potest baptizari proles etiam in ecclesia sua.” 

According to St. Alphonsus, therefore, the child has the privilege 
of being baptized wherever it is born. If it is not born in the parish 
of its parents, and if that parish is not far distant, for example, ten 
or twelve miles, then the child may be taken home to the parish 
priest of its parents to be baptized, but it need not be. In that case, 
poth priests are parish priests “in ordine ad Baptismum.” It is 
very easy to understand the reasons why a child ought to be bap- 
tized where it is born. If it had to be taken home to the parish 
where its parents reside, it would have to be separated from its 
mother for a long time, and at a most critical moment of its ex- 
istence, or else it would have to be deprived of the grace of Bap- 
tism until its mother is sufficiently recovered to accompany it, which 
would be several weeks at least, and sometimes longer, that the 
child would be exposed to the danger of dying without Baptism. 
This latter, of course, is against the will and desire of the Church, 
which commands that the child be brought to Baptism as soon as 
possible after its birth. It is always not only the privilege, but 
also the duty, of the pastor of the place where the child is born to 
baptize it if the child is taken to him, and he retains the stipend 
offered for the baptism as his own. If the parish of the child’s 
parents is not too far distant, that is, if the child is exposed to no 
risk by being taken back to its parents’ parish to be baptized, then 
it may be taken back, but there is no obligation to take it back. 
St. Alphonsus limits the distance that the child may be carried to 
be baptized by its parents’ pastor to ten or twelve miles. 

The holy doctor wrote, of course, when there were no railroads or 
other modern means of transportation, and ten or twelve miles in 
a stage coach or on foot was the measure of fatigue that a child 
could endure, and the time spent in making the journey the limit of 
time that a new-born babe might safely be separated from its mother. 
With modern methods of transportation, and the progress made 
in the artificial nursing of children, a new-born child might be carried 
much farther to-day than in the days of St. Alphonsus, and yet run 
no like risk. Still, modern theologians follow St. Alphonsus in de- 
termining the distance that a child may be carried in order to have 
it baptized by the parish priest of its parents. 

Thus Genieot, II., n. 139: “Si mulier pariat in pago non suo, 
proles ab illius pagi parocho est baptizanda. Verumtamen, si pagus 
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ille parum distet a pago proprio, e. g. tribus leucis, potest proles 
etiam ad ecclesiam suam deferri.” 

Bucceroni, S. J. de Bapt. n. 422: “ In qua paroecia baptizari debeat 
infans, si parentes nec domicilium vel quasi-domicilium habeant, 
vel ab illo distent? Si mulier casu pariat in pago non suo, proles 
ab illius pagi parocho est baptizanda; verumtamen, si ille pagus 
parum distet a pago proprio, v. g. duabus aut tribus horis, potest 
baptizari proles etiam in ecclesia sua.” 

Lehmkuhl, II., n. 66, ad 3: “ Imo si mulier parit in loco non suo, . 
infans baptizandus est a parocho loci, ubi peperit mater et decumbit, 
nisi forte aeque bene ad proprium parochum deferri possit; imo sj 
parochia patria non distat ultra 3 leucas, semper licet ad proprium 
parochum infantem deferre.” 

Kenrick, de Bapt. n. 14, Aertnys,C.SS.R. de Bapt. n. 35, Konings, 
1258, etc., all repeat almost verbatim the words of St. Alphonsus, 
who himself quotes this doctrine from the theologians who pre- 
ceded him, v. g., Croig, n, 275, Salmant. de Bapt. c. 4, p. 4, n. 58. 

Therefore, we conclude, that in the first instance Cajus did right 
in baptizing the child born in his parish, but whose parents lived 
in another parish. 

Cajus did right also in the second instance, namely, baptizing a 
child whose parents lived in his parish, but which was born in a 
neighboring parish. This is evident from the answer just given 
to the first question. In this second case, if the child had been born 
in a parish far distant from Cajus’ parish, and he had been con- 
sulted beforehand, he should have advised the parents to have the 
child baptized where it was born, as, under ordinary circumstances, 
that would have been better for the child from every point of view, 
and more according to good order and the fitness of things. If, how- 
ever, the parents had not consulted him beforehand, but had re- 
turned home with the child and asked him to baptize it, he was per- 
fectly within his rights in baptizing it. 























